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REDIRECTING 


FOREWORD 


The question which confronts us in regard 
to supervision is not one of supervision or 
no supervision, for most of us agree that 
there must be leadership in education; the 
question is, what type of educational leader- 
ship will secure the largest degree of growth 
or improvement in teaching? The over- 
whelming majority of teachers possess a 
truly professional attitude toward their work. 
They earnestly desire to do their jobs better, 
to secure more helpful materials, to try out 
new and promising ideas, and to consult and 
confer with others on professional problems. 

Types of supervision which bring small 
credits to leaders in education still persist. 
However, these types, based on authoritative 
and dictatorial procedures and ratings, are 
vanishing. ‘They are being replaced by 
measures designed to stimulate a teacher’s 
thinking and self-expression, to promote his 
personal development, and to inspire and 
aid his professional improvement. The ideal 
of present-day supervision is not to get 
teachers to adopt a pattern but to get them 
to grow and improve in their own ways. 
The ideal method of supervision is not that 
of telling but of providing experiences in 
order that improved teaching methods may 
be an outgrowth of each teacher’s own ideas 
and experiences. Supervisors must seek to 


SUPERVISION 


apply in their own work the same demo- 
cratic procedures and good teaching methods 
which they expect teachers to apply in their 
work with children. 
P.C. 

This issue of EpucationaL Metuop aims 
to give some help in the attainment of pres- 
ent-day ideals in supervision. Miss Heffer- 
nan and Dr. Burton have very ably discussed 
the difficult problem of adjusting theory 
and practice, and Dr. Hosic has given us a 
timely message entitled “The Case for Su- 
pervision.” The six articles which follow 
give practical illustrations of how the new 
type of supervision is functioning in many 
places. ‘These papers were read before 
Groups I and II at the Cleveland meeting. 


Group J]. New Approacues To IN-SERVICE 
EpucaTION OF TEACHERS 


Presiding, Nelle Haley, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, Saginaw, Mich. 


INcREASING SocIAL UNDERSTANDING OF 
"TEACHERS 


Mrs. Lillian A. Lamoreaux, Director of 
Curriculum and Instruction, City 
Schools, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


TeacHers Stupy THE COMMUNITY 
Vesta M. Shimel, Supervisor of Later Ele- 
mentary Grades, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Wuen Teacuers PLay ToceTHEeR 
Mrs. Vesta Pollock Lynn, Primary Grade 
Teacher, Washington, D. C. 


TEacHers’ ENCAMPMENTS 


E. B. Killian, Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegan, Mich. 


Discussion led by 
Paul T. Rankin, Supervising Director of 


Research and Informational Service, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Group II. Herpinc CuHitpren 1x Use oF 
Rapio, Movies anp Newspapers 


Presiding, Helen K. Mackintosh, Senior Spe- 
cialist in Elementary Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Ustne New Epbucationat Toots 
Edgar Dale, Associate Professor of Educa. 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Tue Rapio 


Lillian Wennerstrom, Observation School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Tue Movies 
Muriel Thompson Bain, Muskingum Col. 
lege, New Concord, Ohio 
THe NEwspPAPER 
Margaret M. Sullivan, South High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Discussion led by 
R. D. Lindquist, Director Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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Theory is usually in advance of practice 
in technical fields. This is a natural result 
of the psychological procedure utilized in 
highly specialized problems. Research, crit- 
ical analysis, tentative tryout produce ideas 
more rapidly than they can be understood 
and utilized. The lag between theory and 
practice is greater when personal or social 
relationships are involved. ‘This, too, is 
natural since readjustments involving the 
interaction of persons require not merely 
the apprehension of the new ideas and the 
development of techniques, but in addition 








require the presence of certain important at- 
titudes. New ideas and techniques, no mat- 
ter how well apprehended and sound, will 
not operate unless there are present attitudes 
of willingness to cooperate, to adjust to per- 
sonalities, to wait patiently upon slower in- 
tellects, to abandon pet ideas and practices. 

The field of supervision represents an area 
where the problem of adjusting theory and 
practice is difficult and continuous. Many 
field workers are constantly raising problems 
which are new and provocative, which 
crowd close upon new theory. This is de- 
sirable and wholesome. However, it is also 
sadly true that many teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents are con- 
stantly raising problems which are practi- 
cally identical in nature, setting, and word- 
ing with problems raised ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty-five years ago. This is true not 
only in the face of a widely disseminated, 
acceptable theory of supervision, but in the 


ADJUSTING THEORY AND PRACTICE IN SUPERVISION 


HeEtLen HEFFERNAN 
Chief of Division of Elementary Education, California State Department of Education, Sacramento 
AND 
Witu1aM H. Burton 


Professor of Education, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


face of numerous eminently successful solu- 
tions of these problems devised by typical 
school systems. 

There is good general agreement concern- 
ing the theory underlying an effective super- 
visory program. However, it is highly im- 
portant that we attempt to define possible 
next steps toward the relation of theory to 
practice, particularly in relation to those 
problems which seem persistent. This ar- 
ticle is an effort to present in brief space 
some suggestions and illustrations. 


TypicaL PersisTENT ProsLeMs 


The writers are the recipients of a constant 
stream of problems, inquiries, and requests 
for cooperation in the field of supervision. 
These items come directly from field workers 
of all types and from graduate students of 
experience. Omitting for the moment those 
problems which indicate an advanced situa- 
tion, we may emphasize the recurrence of 
problems that may be regarded almost as 
“standard” or “stock” difficulties. From vo- 
luminous correspondence and much direct 
contact, four problems have been selected 
as typical. The range is from a troublesome 
but simple administrative problem to a gen- 
uinely complex item for which a number of 
tentative solutions are appearing. The first 
needs chiefly to have something done about 
it, the theory being clearly understandable 
by anyone who will read it. The last is one 
on which we are developing both theory and 
practice. 
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1. What is the desirable distribution of 
function between principal and super- 
visor? What principles govern this mat- 
ter? What techniques are available for en- 
couraging cooperation in the performance 
of the reciprocally valuable duties? How 
may friction between the two be elimi- 
nated? 

2. What is the place of the special super- 
visor in the organization and in the educa- 
tional program? Is the amount and na- 
ture of music and art work to be deter- 
mined by the needs of units devised by 
teachers and general supervisors or are the 
art and music supervisors to participate in 
the original development of the instruc- 
tional units and materials? 

3. What techniques of evaluation and meas- 
urement are valid? Valid for what? 
What is the difference between evaluation 
and measurement? Must all measure- 
ment of outcomes be quantitative? Ob- 
jective? Is the description of outcomes 
necessary ? 

4. What is the relationship of supervision 
to the course of study and to the curricu- 
lum? 


DistRIBUTION OF FUNCTION BETWEEN 
PRINCIPAL AND SUPERVISOR 


This is a simple problem needing chiefly 
action on the part of the leadership. The 
theory is clear and has been in print for a 
long time. The problem has been elim- 
inated in many places. Nevertheless, if this 
difficulty exists in a given situation it is a 
real one. Failure to solve it may have reper- 
cussions far beyond the importance of the 
immediate local organization. In certain 
states there seems to be good evidence that 
failure to solve this problem of friction be- 
tween the two chief supervisory officers has 
contributed to the serious losses recently suf- 
fered by supervision. The attitude which is 
developing in some quarters that the prin- 
cipal can replace the supervisor has doubtless 
arisen in part because of inadequate under- 
standing of the functions of each, from fail- 
ure to define areas, and from failure to pro- 
vide the actual mechanisms of cooperative 
functioning. 
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As indicated above, the responsibility fo 
an inadequate or non-existent policy on this 
problem lies squarely and inescapably with 
the superintendent. It is his duty to supply 
the leadership which will result in (1) , 
clear-cut written description of duty and 
function plus an equally clear-cut distriby. 
tion of these among various cooperating of. 
ficers; (2) a genuine functioning spirit of 
cooperation plus the actual mechanisms for 
facilitating cooperation; and (3) an adjust. 
ment of strictly logical principles and mech. 
anisms to local circumstances such as size 
of system, local traditions, types of com. 
munity, personalities already there, etc, 
These are to be the result of cooperative 
deliberation, participated in by all, under 
the leadership of the superintendent. This 
leads us closer to actual ways of meeting 
this problem. The steps would seem to be 
roughly as follows: 


1. Recognition and definition of the prob 
lem by the superintendent. (This may in- 
volve the preparation of an exhibit of cur 
rent items needing adjustment. Credit 
may be given to various members of the 
staff for aiding in the discovering and de- 
fining of the problem.) 

2. An invitation to those school officers who 
are vitally concerned to study the prob- 
lem. 

3. The organization of a committee to study 
and report upon the theoretical principles 
involved. Reading suggested for the whole 
group. 

4. The organization of a committee to 
gather and study exhibits from other sys- 
tems (printed statements of policy) which 
have attacked this problem. 

5. Analytic discussion resulting in the con- 
struction of a statement suited to local cir- 
cumstances. 

6. The appointment of a committee to pre- 
pare a summary statement for distribu- 
tion and discussion by whole group. 

7. The publication of this cooperatively 
formulated statement. 

8. Continuous revision as experience dic- 
tates. 


Items 3 and 4 may be elaborated into a 
discussion of the nature of the educative 
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process, the technical aids thereto, and hence 
to the distribution of function among tech- 
nical workers. This series of events might 
well take many weeks or months depending 
upon the time available, and upon the pro- 
fessional training and insight of the staff. 
The one summary statement to be made on 
this problem is directed to the superintend- 
ent and is “do something about it!” 

In one small city school system a unified 
and harmonious supervisory and adminis- 
trative staff has been developed because of 
the leadership of the superintendent. In this 
system the supervisory staff consists of a 
general elementary school supervisor, spe- 
cial supervisors of vocal music, instrumental 
music, art, visual education, speech correc- 
tion, tests and measurements, attendance 
and child welfare, two school nurses, and a 
part-time curriculum consultant. The school 
system includes a senior high school, two 
junior high schools, and seven elementary 
schools, each with a nonteaching principal. 

Two regular two-hour meetings of the en- 
tire supervisory staff, including the prin- 
cipals, are held each month. The group has 
come to feel responsibility toward the whole 
educational program of the city rather than 
to an exclusive area of service. During a 
four-year period, the personnel of the group 
has remained almost unchanged. The op- 
portunity to meet together at frequent inter- 
vals has resulted in a high degree of con- 
tinuity in the educational program and a 
well-articulated school system. As a result 
of group discussion the staff has prepared a 
statement of guiding educational principles, 
standards for school libraries, basic outlines 
for organizing curriculum units, a survey 
of the environment as a source of learning 
experiences, a continuous program for child 
accounting and guidance, and many other 
cooperative services of tremendous signifi- 
cance to the effectiveness of the educational 
program. By continuously attacking prob- 
lems objectively and cooperatively, the mem- 


bers of the staff have established an almost 
ideally democratic relationship. 

In general any solution will recognize (1) 
the principal as the person in authority in 
the school, and (2) the supervisor as a well- 
trained expert, a sympathetic professional 
adviser. Each has separate but complemen- 
tary functions to perform. One measure of 
the competence of a principal is his intel- 
ligent use of the advisory service of the 
supervisors and his ability to lead his teach- 
ers in the interim between supervisory con- 
tacts. An autocratic, uncooperative principal 
can defeat the best supervisory service. One 
measure of a supervisor’s competence is his 
ability to inspire and stimulate teachers to 
realize their professional potentialities, to 
guide their study, and to lead them in the 
evolution of effective materials and tech- 
niques of instruction. This can be done 
through leadership and without recourse to 
authority, which remains in the principal. 


Tue PLAcE OF THE SPECIAL SUPERVISORS 


The relation of special supervision to the 
general supervisory program has long been 
a problem and source of unpleasantness in 
supervision. There are historical reasons for 
this which need not be repeated here, but 
which stem from the older subject cur- 
riculum and from the conception of educa- 
tion based thereon. Attitudes and practices 
from this earlier era have persisted. The 
special supervisor is often looked upon by 
teachers and general supervisors as a special 
teacher dealing with a “special” subject in 
itself, an addition to and not a regular part 
of the curriculum. The practice persists of 
teaching these subjects separately in separate 
periods. The special supervisor often con- 
tributes to this view by insisting upon the 
separate course of study and special periods. 
She sometimes flatly refuses to analyze her 
subject from the point of view of its possible 
contribution to the general educational pro- 
gram of the child. These attitudes and prac- 
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tices have persisted longer and have been 
more serious because workers in the special 
fields, while usually experts in those fields 
and often seriously desirous of contributing 
to the children’s growth, have been woe- 
fully untrained in psychology of learning 
and in the philosophy of education. It is 
very necessary that these specialized workers 
be imbued with a modern philosophy of 
education and that they analyze clearly the 
contribution they can make to the general 
aims of education. 

There is evidence also that part of the dif- 
ficulty is due to the failure of principals and 
general supervisors to invite the fuller co- 
operation of the special supervisors. It is 
just as bad to relegate the special subjects to 
the position of meager contributors, on de- 
mand, to units planned by others as to allow 
these subjects to maintain a position aloof 
from the general program. 

The superintendent or general supervisors 
should take the initiative in seeing that the 
entire supervisory group participates in plan- 
ning the whole educational and supervisory 
program. The special supervisors will then 
be able to justify their fields as such through 
their valuable contributions to the total 
program. 

In addition to participation in the central 
planning, the special supervisor will also 
work with individual teachers and small 
groups in answer to direct needs. Many 
teachers themselves need contact with, in- 
formation from, and experiences in the spe- 
cial fields. This is necessary if lifelike units 
are to be evolved with the children. This 
will be particularly true in music, art, and 
industrial arts. In the latter field the super- 
visor can be of inestimable assistance to 
teachers in helping them to gain insight into 
the types of experiences and satisfactions 
that exist in this field, in aiding in the de- 
veloping of approaches and techniques. 

Many special supervisors are rendering a 
newer and much appreciated service in 





“workshop” sessions for teachers at whic, 
attendance is voluntary. An industrial ar; 
consultant was surprised at the response t 
an invitation “to come and make trucks an¢ 
airplanes.” Every teacher engaged in ; 
transportation unit or planning one for the 
future accepted the invitation with alacrity, 
Not a copy of the list of materials and tool 
provided was left after the session, and many 
demands were directed to the supervisor for 
sessions on weaving and on work with clay, 

Similar “workshop” sessions in other field; 
have been much appreciated. One science 
supervisor took a group on an excursion to 
identify the chaparral of the area. An an 
supervisor has found her supervisory pro 
gram most effective when a major portion 
of her time is devoted to informal group 
of teachers who want to do figure drawing 
experiment with block prints, make puppet, 
model or study flower arrangement. This 
supervisor makes many suggestions, as the 
work progresses, on the application of the 
techniques to the curriculum units in prog- 
ress, but the teachers are exceedingly versa. 
tile in using the skill appropriately once 
they have mastered it. 


SUPERVISOR AND EVALUATION 


What techniques of evaluation and meas 
urement are valid? 

Are these techniques valid for the old or 
for the new objectives of the curriculum? 

What attention should supervision give 
to evaluation of outcomes? 

If these related problems are discussed to 
gether, an astonishing number of questions 
relating to measurement and_ supervision 
must be considered. Certainly when we 
were inoculated with the virus of measure: 
ment some years ago, it took! Measurement 
seems to have assumed a position of inordi- 
nate importance. In some situations the 
whole supervisory program is measurement 
and consequently the particular series of 
standardized tests used becomes virtually 
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the course of study. Though the reasonably 
precise description of outcomes is inescap- 


able, and diagnostic testing is basic, the 


question of the proportion of supervisory 
time and effort devoted to testing may well 
be raised. 

Many of the questions from the field re- 
lated to standardized and objective tests, to 
scoring, tabulating, and analyzing the re- 
sults. Here again we have some evidence 
of the field workers’ lack of familiarity with 
the literature. There is ample material, 
easily available to anyone, which gives ex- 
plicit foolproof discussion of the mechanics 
of testing. 

However, other questions indicate a genu- 
inely fundamental analysis of the problem. 
Are the tests now being most widely used 
based upon modern educational objectives 
or upon a subject-matter-set-out-to-be-learned 
curriculum? ‘This is a fundamental ques- 
tion. Other questions indicate an interest 
in the difference between evaluation and 
measurement, in the difference between ob- 
jective and subjective data, and in the rela- 
tion of these two. 

A few sentimentalists still raise the ques- 
tion as to the necessity of any estimation of 
outcomes at all. This group we may safely 
ignore. 

Now what to do? It is suggested first 
that those concerned make an organized 
study of the theory of measurement and 
evaluation. An ample literature has grown 
up, much of it recent and dealing with the 
newer observational techniques for evaluat- 
ing the nonprecise outcomes. Reference 
may be made here to the numerous articles 


1Tyler, Ralph W., “Appraising Progressive Schools.” 


Tyler, Ralph W., Constructing Achievement Tests. 
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by Dr. R. W. Tyler * and the monographs by 

J. W. Wrightstone.? The volume on super- 

vision by Barr, Burton and Brueckner, * re- 

cently published, devotes a long chapter 
entirely to a summary of “The Description 
and Evaluation of the Educational Product.” 
Second (assuming that traditional stand- 
ard objective tests are reasonably well under- 
stood), an attempt should be made to apply 
some of the newer observational techniques 
for gathering data which will be the basis 
of evaluation. Third, in response to requests 
from teachers, study groups may be organ- 
ized on the above items. All of this can 
well be a part of the general city-wide and 
continuous program of curriculum construc- 
tion. Curriculum construction inevitably 
leads to a discussion of objectives, or desired 
outcomes. Differentiation in the type of 
outcomes will be prominent, leading nat- 
urally to differences in methods of measure- 
ment and evaluation. This should lead to 
a study of the emerging literature on the 
problem. 
The writers would offer a few theses here: 
1. The description of outcomes is an ines- 
capable and necessary part of any educa- 
tional program. 

. A reasonable part of any supervisory pro- 
gram may be devoted to measurement and 
evaluation; more particularly to the train- 
ing of all levels of workers in the devising 
and applying of their own techniques of 
evaluation. 

3. Outcomes of fact and skill are susceptible 

to mathematically precise, objective meas- 

urement. 

Standardized instruments exist for meas- 

uring most of the fact and skill outcomes. 


These instruments are reasonably reliable 
and valid. 


Educational Method, 15:412-415 (May, 1936). 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 


tate University, 1934 


Tyler, Ralph W., “Defining and Measuring Objectives of Progressive Education.” Educational Record, 17, sup. 


78-85 (January, 1936). 


) 
Tyler, Ralph W., ‘Division of Accomplishment Tests.” Educational Research Bulletin, 17:146-148 (September, 1938). 


Tyler, 
158 (September, 1936). 


Ralph W., “‘Needed Research in the Field of Tests and Examinations.” Educational Research Bulletin, 15:151- 


Tyler, Ralph W., “Specific Techniques of Investigation.” Thirty-seventh Yearbook, National Society for the Study 


of Education, pp. 341-355. 


University, 1938 


? Wrightstone, J. Wayne, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices. 


New York: Teachers College, Columbia 


Wrightstone, J. Wayne, Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools. New York: Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, 1935 
8 Barr, 


Arvil S., Burton, William H., and Brueckner, L. J., Supervision: Principles and Practices in the Improve- 


ment of Instruction. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. Ch. VI. 








5. Outcomes in the form of attitudes, un- 
derstandings, and appreciations are suscep- 
tible to verbally precise, descriptive evalua- 
tion. 

6. Standardized instruments cannot be de- 
vised for the evaluation of these nonprecise 
outcomes. There are, however, techniques 
for gathering objective and partially ob- 
jective data upon which to base evalua- 
tions. (See Tyler and Wrightstone.) 

7. The fetish of “objectivity” should not 
blind educational workers to the value of 
subjective data competently gathered. 

8. Tests and techniques of evaluation are 
valid only for the items for which they are 
devised. A valid test of one type of out- 
‘comes is not a valid test for another type. 
More important, the possession of one type 
of outcome by a learner is no guarantee 
whatever that another related type of out- 
come is also possessed. 

g. It is essential that supervision be highly 
critical in the choice and development of 
techniques of measurement and evalua- 
tion; in the training of teachers to the 
same critical view. 


SUPERVISION AND CurRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 


The writers present their view that the 
supervisor is increasingly the person respon- 
sible for the development of curriculum 
materials and experience. In fact the heart 
of modern supervision is in the curriculum 
program. If supervision is concerned with 
the improvement of the total teaching-learn- 
ing situation, the nature and number of 
learning experiences, the curriculum, is prob- 
ably the most inclusive of the several funda- 
mental aspects of this total situation. 

The general supervisors in a county school 
system explored the environment with 
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groups of teachers for first-hand learning 
experiences. Packing plants, wharfs and 
docks, soil conservation projects, dairy farms, 
the post office, and the telephone office were 
visited. The suggestion of a week-end trip 
to Boulder Dam was received with such 
enthusiasm that transportation facilities were 
at a premium. These activities resulted in 
broader understanding of the social and eco. 
nomic life of the community which made 
possible the development of a curriculum 
in terms of functional areas rather than sub. 
ject matter divisions. 

The supervisory program in another city 
system has been organized vertically to im- 
prove articulation of the units. The super- 
visory group has come together to study 
common problems cooperatively and demo- 
cratically. The program was extended to 
the teachers on the same basis, and the entire 
staff formulated a program designed (1) to 
keep all abreast of educational research, (2) 
to provide better articulation in the school 
system, (3) to provide common agreement 
on the purpose of education and how learn- 
ing takes place. 

It is quite impossible to suggest techniques 
for relating theory to practice in greater de- 
tail. The literature consisting of texts, mono- 
graphs, state and city bulletins, and articles 
is almost overwhelming in its volume. Any 
group of workers dealing with this problem 
will find ample theoretical guidance in this 
literature and should make application and 
adaptation to their own local situation 
through the usual techniques of group dis- 
cussion and cooperation. 

















THE CASE FOR SUPERVISION 


James F. Hosic 


Professor Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


[Editor’s Note: The following address, de- 
livered by Dr. Hosic at the Annual Luncheon 
of the Department at Cleveland, March 1, 1939, 
where he was the guest of honor, brings to a 
fitting climax the illustrious and outstanding 
career of the guiding spirit of our organization 
for the first sixteen years of its existence. He 
has retired from active leadership of the Depart- 
ment. May our future leadership carry on the 
splendid traditions of the organization, and 
build it to a greater and greater service to our 
fellow workers in supervision and teaching! ] 


Supervision was hit fairly hard by the 
Great Slump. Many supervising principals 
were given classes. Some general and spe- 
cial supervisors were returned to the ranks. 
Superintendents, here and there, even in 
large cities, were left with almost no super- 
visory assistants. One state legislature passed 
a law abolishing supervisory officers other 
than superintendents and principals alto- 
gether. In the absence of a much needed 
national survey in this area, no one knows 
precisely what happened nor how far lost 
supervisory services have been restored. Cer- 
tainly no one can estimate the damage.’ 
Either these services were not really so valu- 
able as we thought, or an enormous amount 
of harm was done. 


CHANGES IN STAFF ORGANIZATION 


The situation has been complicated by 
certain changes in the staff organization of 
many central educational offices. New off- 
cers, with new titles, are employed to per- 
form one or more of the major functions 
of supervision. This tends to give the im- 


pression that supervisory services have been 
curtailed, whereas they have actually been 
intensified. We must recognize that all 
school officers in any way responsible for 
the instructional program are supervisory 
officers in so far as they have that relation, 
no matter what titles they bear. This is 
important not only for the sake of a true 
estimate of how much supervision there is 
but also for the sake of judging its worth, 
and for other reasons. 

There are additional factors to be con- 
sidered. Among them are the increased 
emphasis placed in recent years on the prin- 
cipal as a supervisor, the length of time 
devoted to the pre-service education of 
teachers, and the stress laid by educational 
reformers on the “freedom” of the individual 
teacher. Greatly concerned about the teach- 
ing of cooperation, the reformers seem to 
have overlooked the importance of example. 
They would have the teacher play a lone 
hand. Pestalozzi would be delighted to see 
Gertrude with her children; however, Pesta- 
lozzi lived a long time ago. 


EQuaLity oF OpporTUNITY 


The one-room school has its advantages 
but it isn’t adequate for the needs of our 
time. The Gulick Commission in its report 
on the schools of New York State recom- 
mends legislation to abolish at an early date 
all of the old-fashioned district schools, and 
a bill has been introduced in the assembly 
to bring this about. The Commission might 
have done a further service by striking 


1A recent bulletin of the United States Office of Education presents a more favorable view. See Preparation for 
Elementary School Supervision, by Mary Dabney Davis. Bulletin 1937, No. 18. 
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at the one-teacher-with-her-class-in-her-class- 
room idea that still persists. It is merely a 
survival. Children should go to a school, 
not merely to a teacher, and that school 
should be as good as the schools provided 
for any other children. 

So far in our history, educators and states- 
men alike have talked equality of oppor- 
tunity for America’s children mainly in 
terms of administration. The costs of 
schools, we are told, should be equalized. 
Every school child should have a seat in a 
good building—a building that is well 
lighted, heated, and ventilated, with a prin- 
cipal and teachers as highly certified and 
well paid as elsewhere. There should be 
adequate furnishings, books and other ma- 
terials, library, lunch room, playground, and 
so forth. These are highly desirable con- 
ditioning factors and every effort to obtain 
them is to be applauded. Nevertheless, they 
are not enough. As the Gulick Commis- 
sion says, the quality of schools is not in 
direct proportion to their cost. Some schools 
operating on restricted budgets manage to 
give their pupils fine educative experiences. 
That is, the pupil as an individual learns 
to make the most of himself; as a member 
of society, he learns to give a maximum of 
service to his fellow men. 


Tue Mopern Procram oF AcrTIVITIES 


In the last analysis, the question of equal- 
ity of opportunity is a question of the pro- 
gram of activities actually provided. A good 
modern program is skillfully devised for the 
growth of the pupils as individuals—a great 
variety of individuals—and at the same time 
for the maintenance and improvement of 
society. Neither of these is allowed to ob- 
scure the importance of the other. The use 
of the local environment is blended with 
use of the v'orld at large. Fact and fancy, 
man and nature, past, present and future, 
first-hand and vicarious experience, indi- 
vidual and group activity, freedom and guid- 
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ance, learning through error and learning 
through hitting the bull’s-eye, all are kept in 
just balance. 

This is a large order. The one-room 
school, single or multiple, cannot compass 
it. Few schools left to their own devices 
can be expected to accomplish it. Even ap. 
proximation in schools generally demands 
the mobilization of all the wisdom, tact, and 
skill available. ‘Teachers in schools and 
schools in systems must have expert leader- 
ship and guidance, and expert leadership 
and guidance of schools and teachers in 
improving educational programs is super- 
vision—not, be it said, in carrying out pro- 
grams that have been devised by others, but 
in a never-ending process of building and 
rebuilding, trying out and evaluating, con- 
tinually adapting, by means of experiment 
and experience, through cooperative effort. 
It is idle to talk of equality of opportunity 
apart from supervision. 


Tue True Purpose oF SuPERVISION 


Obviously this is not the lame duck con- 
cept of supervision. In that view, teachers 
are generally inadequate in personality, lack- 
ing in scholarship, and imperfectly trained 
for their tasks. Granted. So are we, all of 
us. Like Goethe, we shall pray at the last, 
“Mehr licht! mehr licht!” Supervision is 
amply justified by what it does for teachers 
and supervisors—as persons. It will be, 
always. But this is not its ultimate aim. 
To make better schools for the community 
and the community’s children, this is its true 
informing purpose. It is in striving together 
for this common end that teachers and super- 
visors find the incentive to growth and the 
means of attainment. Leadership and co- 
operation are the watchwords for the task. 
“Each for all and all for each” should be 
the motto. The consciousness that teacher 
and supervisor alike are contributing all they 
can to the joint effort will be the reward. 
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This is not totalitarianism either. There 
are those who would hand down ready- 
made programs with the authority of the 
state. One such was speaking in a national 
conference on the curriculum. “Let a spe- 
cial commission,” said he, “lay out a program 
for all schools and let the authorities see 
that they follow it.” When an inquirer in 
the audience rose to ask, “What then would 
the teachers in the schools have to do with 
it?” the speaker replied, “Nothing, until 
they got the blueprints.” There’s a budding 
fiihrer for you! 

Current practice does not support his 
position. There is, however, a dangerous 
tendency to set the formulating of the pro- 
gram of activities apart from other aspects 
of supervision. This dates perhaps from 
the publication of the excellent Speyer School 
Curriculum for the elementary school. In- 
terest in the publication of elaborate course 
of study bulletins grew apace after that, and 
resulted in such elaborate curriculum revi- 
sion programs as those instituted in Denver 
and St. Louis. Hundreds almost as elab- 
orate have been carried out since, though 
not usually in such wholesale fashion. 
Curriculum specialists and bureaus of cur- 
riculum research, both in schools of edu- 
cation and in school systems, appeared. 
Systems not having specialists of their own 
called them in from outside. State offices 
in particular have managed revision pro- 
grams in this way, with notable results. 


LEADERSHIP THE CHIEF FUNCTION OF 
SUPERVISION 


The fact remains that putting plans on 
paper and getting them into effect are two 
different things. Building a program of 
activities is a process of growth from within, 
not a pronouncement from without. Some 
of the more ambitious projects in cur- 
riculum-making have been conspicuous for 
failure to produce results in practice. The 
influence of such a project in a given situa- 
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tion seems to be felt in direct proportion to 
the degree in which principals and teachers 
participate in it. After all, the actual cur- 
riculum of a school is the series of experi- 
ences which the pupils of a school in fact 
do have. Plans are indispensable, but they 
are seldom literally realized. Circumstances 
have a way of modifying plans, often for 
the better. The curriculum is bound to be 
a growth in the individual school amid 
actual conditions, and these are never twice 
exactly the same. In any case, leadership 
in curriculum improvement, whoever may 
exercise it, is a supervisory function. It is, 
indeed, the supreme supervisory function. 
And it is indispensable. For without it 
there is only individualism, rugged or other- 
wise, instead of well-organized effort in 
which team play does its perfect work. 

Let us repeat, curriculum research and 
special skill in gathering, formulating, and 
publishing materials for both teachers and 
pupils are invaluable and the training of 
more experts in these lines is greatly to be 
desired. The problem is to coordinate their 
work as specialists with the program of 
supervision as a whole. To divide the field 
between curriculum making, on the one 
hand, and guidance of teachers in their 
work, on the other, would be most unfor- 
tunate. Teaching method is intrinsic in the 
program of activities or it is merely a body 
of standardized rules and procedures, like 
the “method of the recitation,” from which, 
good Lord, deliver us! Subject matter is 
not simply something to be transmitted by 
word of mouth or printed page, received 
and stowed away; it is something to be lived, 
done, experienced, built into one’s behavior. 
Method is, on the teacher’s part, leadership 
and guidance of pupils in doing this. All 
that the pupils do has some significance. 
The old dichotomy of discipline and teach- 
ing is irrelevant. We are agreed, I take it, 
that the modern teacher thinks in terms of 
experience, the total experience. How then 
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can anyone essay to help teachers with their 
work except by aiding them to play their 
parts in enabling the pupils to have desirable 
experiences and have them abundantly? 
But those experiences are the curriculum. 


‘TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


The case for supervision becomes stronger 
when we look over the present-day educa- 
tional scene. One striking feature is the 
rise of the university professional school to 
a position of enormous prestige and power. 
The advanced scientific study of education 
is now so widespread that we are tempted 
to forget how young it is. A department 
that was looked at askance by professors of 
other departments only yesterday is already 
far on the way to a place of respectability. 
That conquest, however, has its dangers. 
Schools of education are associated, not with 
other professional schools, but with the aca- 
demic faculties, and academic faculties are 
engaged primarily in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Schools of education appear to be in 
process of assimilation to the academic ideal. 
They tend to prize knowledge, not as an 
instrument but for its own sake. The pro- 
fessor of education yearns for recognition as 
a scholar and devotes his energies more and 
more to research and less and less to the 
improvement of his teaching. Some would 
say that in schools of education teaching is 
becoming a lost art, that students exist solely 
as the occasion for the organization and 
presentation of publishable knowledge. 
This is an exaggeration, though the tendency 
in that direction is unmistakable. Lecturing, 
accompanied by assigned readings and ex- 
aminations, is common though by no means 
universal practice. One professor of psy- 
chology goes beyond this by reading in class 
from his own treatise, which his students 
use as a textbook. His scholarly pursuits 
leave him no time nor inclination to pre- 
pare fresh lectures, to say nothing of plan- 
ning class meetings in which the students 
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can really participate and pool their efforts, 
or of giving adequate direction to their oy 
of class activities. In this connection it js 
well to remember that a large proportion 
of our secondary school teachers are gradu. 
ates of academic colleges, in which they 
frequently have only general education 
courses and little or no opportunity for 
observation and practice in demonstration 
schools. Normal schools, moreover, are 
gradually becoming colleges, even state uni- 
versities, in which academic interests tend 
to take precedence over interest in the art 
of teaching. 

The point is that neither the prospective 
teacher’s attitude toward teaching nor his 
ability to deal with people is likely to be 
developed helpfully by his experience in 
these college classes. What he sees and does 
will probably influence him more than what 
he hears or reads. Ambition for scholastic 
achievement goes up, along with a tendency 
toward formal methods of instruction. 
Meanwhile, appreciation of the social art 
of teaching goes down. He will be likely 
to teach as he was taught. His experience 
as a pupil in elementary or secondary school 
may come to his aid, it is true, but even this 
will probably be’ found to be inadequate as 
a guide to teaching in a school of today. 
Broader scholarship, deeper culture, greater 
maturity are all to the good. No one in his 
right mind will belittle them. But the fact 
remains that teaching, like engineering, is a 
profession and makes unique demands. 
Teachers must be trained—if not before, 
then after they come on the job. The re- 
sponsibility of supervision is obvious. 


Tue War BETWEEN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The bearing of all this on the development 
of modern programs of activity in the schools 
is likewise obvious. There is, however, a 
second feature in the educational scene that 
deserves attention. This also is an affair of 
the universities. 
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It is the war between science and phil- 
osophy, typified by the measurement move- 
ment on the one hand and the activity 
movement on the other. Both are familiar 
and need not be discussed here. They can 
and doubtless will be harmonized, with con- 
cessions on both sides. At present the be- 
wildered worker in the field can hardly be 
chided for saying, “a plague on both your 
houses.” “A definitive spelling vocabulary,” 
says the scientist, “can be worked out by 
careful investigation and we shall then be 
able to assign to each school grade the words 
that all pupils must learn to spell.” “Not 
so fast,” says the philosopher. “Each pupil 
should learn to spell the words he wants to 
use when he wants to use them. If he is 
allowed to express his individuality, his spell- 
ing needs will be different from those of 
any other pupil. A standardized list is un- 
desirable.” “Research,” says the scientist, 
“will enable us to streamline the subjects 
of study, so that only the essentials will be 
taught in each and those by sure-fire meth- 
ods.” “Not so,” says the philosopher; “it 
is impossible to decide in advance what 
subject matter will be used by any class or 
pupil or will appeal to his interests. We 
will rely on integrated units of activity and 
draw upon the so-called subjects of study 
as required.” And so on. It is all very con- 
fusing. Meanwhile schools must keep open 
and daily programs must go on. If ever 
level-headed supervisors were needed as 
mediators, it is now. There is truth in all 
these contentions and supervisors have a 
golden opportunity, in their role as leaders 
and guides, to help their fellow workers in 
the schools to find it. For “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 


CoorDINATING THE Work oF SPECIALISTS 


Improvement of the school program of 
activities calls for experimentation. Arm- 
chair philosophy may provide hypotheses 
but it must finally resort to fact-finding to 
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secure the raw material for conclusions. 
Here supervision has been increasingly valu- 
able. Schools have become laboratory cen- 
ters and, recognizing the necessity of check 
and counter check, several schools have asso- 
ciated themselves and pooled their results. 
This has become common procedure. 

The problem of coordinating the work 
of specialists in research with general and 
special supervisors is the same as in the case 
of curriculum experts. This paper holds 
no brief for one plan of organization as 
opposed to others but does insist on the 
necessity of coordination and on regarding 
supervision as an inclusive function. Staff 
officers, other than teachers, who are con- 
cerned with instruction are supervisors, no 
matter what titles they happen to bear. 

All will agree, I think, that school sys- 
tems should make constant use of scientific 
method in solving their problems. The 
facts as to pupils should be accurately known 
and carefully considered in planning both 
for groups and for individuals. Gathering 
and using such facts is quite as truly a 
supervisory function as helping teachers to 
guide their pupils in the use of library books, 
for example. 

Certainly supervisors perform an indis- 
pensable service when they assist teachers 
in keeping up with the results of the scien- 
tific study of education. Merely to know 
what conclusions investigators have reached 
entails an enormous amount of reading, 
attendance at conventions, and perhaps sum- 
mer or extension courses. To discriminate 
between the important and the unimportant, 
the valid and the spurious among the nu- 
merous contentions made is far from easy, 
even for the best-informed. For the in- 
dividual teacher or supervisor it is too much 
to ask—too much to accomplish working 
alone. Where there is cooperative super- 
vision, however, one does not have to work 
alone. The intelligence of all concerned is 
focused on the problem. 
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Harmonizinc Conrticrinc OPINIons 


In the present state of educational theory 
in this country, steering a sane middle course 
is difficult. It is something like trying to 
be a true liberal in politics; the reactionaries 
want to change nothing, the radicals want 
to change everything. Both are full of con- 
viction and insist that they are right. Amid 
such loudly conflicting voices, what chance 
have the mild tones of the moderate to be 
heard? Nevertheless, supervision now has 
a fine opportunity of proving its worth as 
a harmonizer of conflicting opinions and an 
agency for selecting the best among offered 
alternatives. 

The Report of the Regents’ Inquiry is 
highly suggestive as to what enlightened 
supervision can do. Such surveys have 
usually proceeded by means of testing, ac- 
companied by classroom observation and 
interviews. The Gulick Commission laid 
stress not only on general conditions but 
also on outstanding examples of good work. 
The idea was to disseminate knowledge 
throughout the state of typically good ad- 
ministration and typically good teaching and 
supervision. In some cases schools were 
encouraged to carry experiments further in 
order to explore more fully the possibilities 
of improvement. Thus the Commission 
acted as a clearing house, not with the idea 
of setting up a standardized practice but of 
enabling each school and school system to 
profit by the example of others in the process 
of developing its own program. The Com- 
mission seems to favor unity of spirit and 
purpose rather than uniformity of procedure. 
But it does not leave the individual in the 
dark as to what procedures have been fol- 
lowed successfully. 

This is a nice point and might well be 
labored. Some of the more radical among 
us seem to be pure individualists. Surely 
the individuality of teachers should be re- 
spected. A few more studies of the actual 
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individual differences of teachers, presen: 
and prospective, would help. But it is om 
thing to choose a course of action as a teacher 
because that is what you are accustomed 
to or because you have got a new idea and 
quite another to choose it after due consid. 
eration of alternatives in the light of all the 
facts. The New York Commission chose 
to walk by sight, not alone by faith. Ip 
doing so it set a good example of super. 
vision and demonstrated the service of 
dissemination—seeking to make schools as 
good everywhere as they are anywhere. It 
is unnecessary to urge that such service as 
this is invaluable. 


Our Own Position RecarpINc SUPERVISION 


Our own executive committee has recently 
issued a report on the functions of super. 
vision in which they stress the growth of 
teachers. To quote the words of the report, 
“We believe the major concern of super- 
vision should be to contribute to teacher 
growth in the following large areas, namely: 

1. The area of personal growth in terms 
of wholesome physical and mental develop. 
ment. 

2. The area of socio-economic understand- 
ing and adjustment. 

3. The area of professional competence. 
Whether the major concern of supervision 





is best stated in these terms is of course open 
to honest difference of opinion. That super- 
vision can and often does contribute richly 
to the growth of teachers is undoubtedly 
true. The converse is true also. Many a high 
school teacher of science or mathematics has 
come to be a fair to good elementary prin- 
cipal, largely through the cooperation of an 
experienced teaching corps in the school to 
which he was sent. We might generalize 
by saying that a good school system should 
contribute to the growth of everyone, 
whether child or adult, in the territory it 
serves. Certainly the Board should grow, 
likewise the superintendent and his immedi- 
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ate staff, the principals and the parents, as 
well as the teachers and the children. 

The practical question that confronts us 
is, What sort of supervision will contribute 
most to desirable growth on the part of 
pupils, parents, teachers, and supervisors 
dike? The Morrison Committee of our 
Department described it as at once philo- 
sophic, cooperative, creative, scientific, and 
effective. Others have added “and demo- 
cratic.” Perhaps this is implied in “coopera- 
tive.” Other committees of our Department 
have dealt most constructively with such 
topics as how to encourage creativeness in 
teachers, how to integrate the supervisory 
services in a school system, how to evaluate 
such services, how to employ the scientific 
method in laying out and developing super- 
visory programs, and how to apply in super- 
vision the principles of leadership. A highly 
significant body of doctrine has gradually 
been brought together, by these committees, 
by writers in Educational Method, and by 
others. The foundations for a highly com- 
petent professional service of supervision 
have been laid. There remains the task of 
building thereon. We have good reason to 
hope and believe that when the next “reces- 
sion” comes the value of supervision— 
supervision that is far more than mere in- 
spection and first aid to the weak and ailing, 
a vital and necessary force in making good 
schools—will be better recognized, not only 
in the profession but by school boards, legis- 
lators, and even by the man in the street. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Hosic’s address, 
Mr. Underwood spoke as follows in present- 
ing a certificate of life membership in the 
Department to Dr. Hosic, on behalf of the 
officers, directors, and members: 

Madam Chairman, and Members of the 

Department: 


Today we honor the founder of our De- 
partment, under whose distinguished leader- 
ship our organization has grown from a 


small group which conducted its business in 
Dr. Hosic’s office to one of the leading de- 
partments of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters in the National 
Education Association building in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

During the sixteen years of Dr. Hosic’s 
leadership of the Department, through splen- 
did convention programs, through our Jour- 
nal and excellent series of yearbooks, this 
organization has made a very outstanding 
contribution to education, particularly in the 
field of supervision and teaching. Through- 
out these sixteen years, Dr. Hosic has devoted 
hundreds and hundreds of hours of high 
professional service to the problems of our 
Department, and has never asked nor re- 
ceived one penny of compensation. His has 
been a labor of love. This kind of service can 
not be bought. 

He is a man of great talent—as witness his 
splendid address a few moments ago. But 
not only that, he is a man of action—of 
achievement. And he is one of the finest 
characters I have ever known. 

I said such service could not be bought. 
But we have decided to offer to him a token 
of our sincere appreciation and gratitude 
by presenting him with a certificate of life 
membership in the Department. He is the 
only person who has received this honor, 
and he is the one person in our organization 
who is most deserving of it. 

Dr. Hosic has said that there are only 
two people in the country who call him 
“Jimmie.” To me he is just “Jim.” I am 
reminded of the old song, “Oh, lucky Jim, 
how I envy him!” And well I may, for his 
is one of the foremost examples, if not the 
foremost example of unselfish, devoted, pro- 
fessional service, extending over a period of 
years, without a cent of compensation, to be 
found anywhere in the profession! 

Jim, in presenting you with this certificate 
of life membership, I want to congratulate 
you on your many splendid achievements for 
our Department, and to assure you that there 
goes with it the heartfelt appreciation of 
every member of the Department! As I 
extend to you a warm handclasp of lasting 
friendship, I want you to know that I am 
extending to you, vicariously, the handclasp 
of every member of the Department. It is our 
fond hope that the future may hold for you, 
and for Mrs. Hosic, a world of happiness. 








INCREASING SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING OF TEACHERS! 


Lituran A. LAMorEAUX 


Director of Curriculum and Instruction, Santa Barbara, California 


My task this morning is to speak on “In- 
creasing Social Understanding of Teachers.” 
We might ask ourselves, first, “Why do we 
wish to increase the social understanding 
of teachers?” There can be but one reply, 
“We believe that increasing social under- 
standing of teachers will enable them to 
guide pupils to a better understanding of 
the world about them, thereby helping the 
pupils now and at all times to find their 
place in the world in which they live.” 

What, specifically, is Santa Barbara doing 
to increase the social understanding of teach- 
ers? How are we aiding teachers to carry 
such understanding into the classroom to 
function there? 

As I view the in-service training of teach- 
ers for the past three years, I see that it in- 
volves three definite steps: first, increasing 
social understanding through widening 
teachers’ experiences; second, making it pos- 
sible for social understanding to reach the 
classroom through teacher participation in 
curriculum building; and, lastly, the refine- 
ment of classroom techniques and proce- 
dures. 


WIpENING TEACHERS’ ExPERIENCES THROUGH 
Excursions 


Santa Barbara teachers are trying to gain 
an understanding of their community and 
of their behaviorial environment. Saturday 
excursions have been planned to Los An- 
geles and vicinity. The teachers have ex- 
amined the Harbor, its facilities and activi- 
ties; investigated processing and distribut- 
ing plants in and around the community; 


and visited observatories, museums, anc art 
galleries. Santa Barbara is about one hun. 
dred miles north of Los Angeles, so these 
excursions were not as well attended as we 
should have liked. It is asking a great deal 
of teachers to give up a Saturday to activities 
of this sort, but those who participated felt 
that the excursions and the discussions that 
followed were extremely worth while. 

Our community has a rich and romantic 
historical background. Many evidences of 
colorful days of the Indian, Spanish, and 
Mexican past remain in Santa Barbara to- 
day, and have a very decided influence upon 
its present-day life. A series of lectures was 
arranged at the Historical Museum to ac- 
quaint the teachers with the three different 
Indian cultures that have occupied Santa 
Barbara. The Botanic Garden paralleled 
with a series of lectures describing the plant 
and animal life of those Indian periods. 
This opportunity to see, taste, and handle 
plants that were used for food and clothing 
in those days and are still existent in Santa 
Barbara’s community today was a valuable 
experience for teachers. The old Mission, 
with its historical records, the perfectly good 
dam built by Indians during the Mission 
days, the aqueducts for carrying the water 
from the dam to the Mission and the life 
surrounding the community, make their con- 
tribution to teachers’ social understanding. 
Excursions to the Channel Islands can be 
taken under the direction of the Museum 
and excavation may be carried on there for 
evidences of past cultures. 


1 An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1939. 
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SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 


CoNTRIBUTIONS OF ForeicN NEIGHBORS TO 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


Our community participates in an activity 
which we feel is quite unique, yet we have 
definite proof of its utility in bringing the 
schools and the community into a closer 
relationship—a relationship based not only 
on understanding but upon service as well. 
One of our teachers is released from the 
classroom for half a day. She spends her 
time in going about the community, con- 
tacting and meeting the members of the 
thirty-two foreign groups who live among 
us. She instills in these people the sincere 
desire of the public schools to understand 
them and their contribution to the Amer- 
ican way of life. They in turn feel a respon- 
sibility to understand and meet the needs 
of the schools; so, under the direction of the 
school’s coordinator, they organize them- 
selves into a cultural group and work to- 
gether. On a certain given date they bring 
the treasures of their culture to a large room 
reserved in the Public Library, and a pro- 
gram in which the schools and the given 
group cooperate is planned. These people 
tell of their contribution to the American 
culture. They give us an understanding of 
their native country, why they left home, 
what they found when they got here, the 
adjustments they had to make to live among 
us. They share with us their folk music, 
dances, and customs. 

This program was originally planned for 
one day and one evening, but it has become 
so much a part of the community that it 
now spreads over three days. One evening 
is reserved for the teachers in order that 
their social understanding may be enlarged, 
and they in turn may carry it back to the 
pupils. During the day, excursions for the 
children are scheduled, in which they go 
and view the treasures of the culture being 
represented. A working relationship is es- 
tablished between the school and the given 
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culture whereby the schools feel perfectly 
free to call upon these people at any time 
during the year to participate in classroom 
activities. Thus the community is carried 
directly into the classroom. 


CoMMUNITY SERVICE 


Believing that teachers should have time 
to participate in community activities, 
women teachers are released each Wednes- 
day afternoon to attend the Woman’s Club 
Programs, while men teachers participate in 
Service Club work. 

Another helpful means of widening 
teachers’ experiences is to give them re- 
sponsibility for the leadership of parent 
groups who desire an understanding or an 
interpretation of school practices. The cen- 
tral staff provides guidance for these teach- 
ers, and they in turn serve as leaders of par- 
ent groups. This activity has met with sur- 
prising success during this past semester. 

Good speakers have been secured to talk 
to the teachers on events of the day, on hob- 
bies, and other interesting things of life, and 
discussion groups have been formed. I shall 
not go into this, because there is no use re- 
peating the things that we all do. In the 
short time at my disposal I shall try to tell 
you about the things we do in Santa Bar- 
bara that I believe are a little different. 


CoMMITIEE Work 


Committees working on problems that 
involve policies of the system have had their 
social understanding enlarged. For ex- 
ample, we had the neat little problem in 
Santa Barbara of determining what we 
would do about the school excursions. 
Every teacher felt that excursions were an 
indispensable part of instruction and were 
one of the most important visual aids. In 
the state of California excursions for chil- 
dren are not provided for and made legal 
in the school code. However, they are rec- 
ognized as happening, for the law states that 
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if we go on a school excursion we must carry 
a Red Cross kit. Public funds can not be 
spent for hiring a public conveyance for 
transporting children on these school excur- 
sions. A committee was formed to work 
upon the problem of the excursion policy. 
This necessitated a survey of where we could 
go in the immediate and surrounding com- 
munity, how far we would go away from 
home, what the law had to say about the 
responsibility and liability of the teacher, the 
pupils, those who transported children, or 
the persons who allowed us to visit them. 
A great deal of interaction between teachers, 
community, and law took place in the set- 
ting up of the policy on this one occasion. 


PARTICIPATION IN CuRRICULUM BUILDING 


We have said that the second step of the 
in-service training was making it possible 
for social understandings to reach the class- 
room through teacher participation in cur- 
riculum building. Preliminary to specific 
curriculum building activity, Santa Barbara 
teachers and administrative staff spent one 
year in study and discussion. The adminis- 
trative staff set the stage for this study, de- 
liberately planning to make it attractive as 
well as profitable to teachers. A good library 
was made available and readily accessible 
to teachers in each school building. Out- 
lines for study were developed and leader- 
ship was furnished. Problems of our chang- 
ing world, philosophical and psychological 
points of view, as well as changing school 
practices were studied. I believe it is quite 
generally known that the education staff of 
Stanford University has been at the disposal 
of the Santa Barbara city schools in the 
capacity of consultants for curriculum build- 
ing. 

Classroom teachers are periodically re- 
leased from the classroom to sit for one day, 
two days, or a week, as is found necessary, 
to work with our own administrators and 
representatives of the Stanford staff in cur- 
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riculum building. Three-fourths of th 
members of curriculum committees ap 
teachers and one-fourth are administrato, 
and Stanford representatives. The entire 
theme of Santa Barbara’s curriculum py. 
tern is “Guiding Youth in Living Efe. 
tively in Their Behaviorial Environment” 
We believe that teachers are able to pu 
into practice effectively only those things 
which they understand and in which they 
believe. Our aim has been to understand 
and put into practice, rather than to publish 
a quantity of material for the world to look 
at. Those functioning on committees carry 
directly back to the teaching group the re. 
sults of their work for teacher reaction. 

Teachers’ meetings have been held on dif. 
ferent growth levels. At these meetings 
teachers have had the opportunity to raise 
problems, discuss and plan the organization 
of their work. Under the leadership of one 
of the teaching groups, of a supervisor or the 
director of instruction, or one of the curric- 
ulum consultants of the Stanford staff, such 
problems as the following have been dis 
cussed: 


What are the possible centers of attention 
for organizing work on this level? 
What are some of the problems that a child 
would raise or ask about this center of 
attention, and what do we, in the light of 
our wider knowledge and experience, feel 
that these children at this maturity level 
need in order that they may function prop- 
erly now in their behaviorial environment? 
What are learning experiences for these 
children? 
What learning experiences would it be pos- 
sible to carry on in our school situation in 
order to solve these problems of children? 


Teachers are consciously making an effort 
to bring about a closer relationship between 
the activity carried on in the room and the 
problems that are raised. 

The same principles of learning apply to 
teachers that apply to children. We have 
strived in our teachers’ meetings to carry on 
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the same good practices that we hope teach- 
ers will carry into their classrooms. 

Teachers are being taught to analyze their 
classroom experiences to see that they are 
balanced and well-rounded. For instance, 
city teachers who are dealing with learning 
experiences in the community might be 
brought together with teachers from the 
county who are dealing with learning ex- 
periences in their community, and, under 
the leadership of a group chairman, discuss 
and criticize the type of learning experiences 
that have gone on in the individual class- 
rooms. In this way the point of view of 
each group is enlarged by seeing what other 
teachers are doing in communities compa- 
rable to their own or in a community which 
is a little different from their own. Or per- 
haps a representative from the science de- 
partment at Stanford might come and dis- 
cuss with these teachers the science experi- 
ence that could be brought into the study 
of the community. Somebody else might 
discuss with the teachers the matter of com- 
munication as it applies to the community. 
You can readily see that our purpose is not 
only to increase the understandings of the 
teachers, but also to have the understandings 
function in the classroom. 


REFINEMENT OF TECHNIQUES 


The third point in the teacher training 
program, as I have said, has been the refine- 
ment of techniques. To aid in this, four 
major activities have been carried on. These 
I will describe briefly by using illustrations. 

The teachers felt that the classroom con- 
ference period could well be improved, and 
they especially wanted help with their plan- 
ning and evaluation techniques. We came 
together on the different levels of the school 
and discussed planning and evaluation. We 
started first with the principles underlying 
these activities. Following the teachers’ 
meeting, we selected a demonstrator and a 
conference leader on each grade level—one 
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who would be willing to give a demonstra- 
tion and another who would be willing to 
lead a conference following the demonstra- 
tion. These people were given definite 
training to develop power and confidence 
in themselves for the coming demonstra- 
tions. 

Orientation sheets were worked out for 
the visiting teachers, telling them how to be 
good visitors, indicating some points that 
they might look for in the demonstration, 
and general orientation to the class being 
observed. On a given day substitutes were 
placed in the classrooms of the teachers on 
that grade level and the teachers all gathered 
in the classroom of the demonstrator. The 
director of instruction invited the principals 
and supervisors to stay away. The thought 
was that the classroom teachers might feel 
more freedom to speak among themselves 
without revealing their weaknesses to a 
higher-up. The demonstration was carried 
on for an hour and a half and a conference 
followed for the rest of the morning. Later 
on a bulletin was developed out of these 
learning experiences and released to the 
teachers. I think there has been no activity 
in Santa Barbara schools which has received 
such hearty support on the part of the teach- 
ers as this type of demonstration and partici- 
pation. 

A second type of demonstration has been 
by specialists. We would invite in some one 
particularly good in choric verse, creative 
activities in verse, dance or music to demon- 
strate some special feature. 

The third type of demonstration has been 
the regular type of inter-school or inter-class 
visitation. 

The fourth type of demonstration was 
planned for the purpose of giving teachers 
information and practice in the same manip- 
ulative experiences which children are ex- 
pected to carry on in the classroom. For 
instance, a teacher who is dealing with 
Mexico and expects to do some work with 
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Mexican pottery sits down with an authority 
and actually makes Mexican pottery in the 
same way that the Mexicans make it. Or, 
a teacher who expects to develop with her 
children creative dances actually works out, 
under supervision, creative dances of her 
own. 

The major activities just described illus- 
trate the manner in which teachers gain in- 
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sight into basic understandings and desit. 
able techniques and procedures. Out of , 
vast exposure they develop or refine proce. 
dures to use in their classrooms with their 
pupils. Thus we find in Santa Barbara tha 
teachers’ social understandings are increased 
through broadening experiences, and that 
these understandings in turn become a part 
of the Santa Barbara curriculum. 


TEACHERS STUDY THE COMMUNITY! 


Vesta M. SHIMEL 


Supervisor of Later Elementary Grades and Associate Supervisor of Art, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


It has become commonplace to talk about 
how inadequately informed classroom teach- 
ers are today concerning public problems 
and current social forces. On the other 
hand, it is agreed that in the field of con- 
ventionalized and historical knowledge they 
tend to be well informed. The divergence 
between these two positions is a matter of 
deep concern to one whose business it is to 
improve teacher education. As a supervisor 
of later elementary grades in a middle west- 
ern industrial city, I have been concerned 
about this problem. An attempt is being 
made to develop a program of community 
study whereby teachers may explore their 
environment and its resources, and thus 
may become socially sensitive to current 
forces. In this paper there will be consid- 
ered some general background of the situa- 
tion, the “exploring the community” pro- 
gram as it was carried out in 1936-37, 1937- 
38, 1938-39, and some results of what has 
taken place. 


BACKGROUND OF THE SITUATION 


For some years the public school system of 
Grand Rapids has maintained an extensive 
program of visiting industrial situations 
with groups of elementary school children. 


These trips usually were planned and con- 
ducted by the elementary industrial arts 
teacher. The resultant study of the facts 
observed was a part of the industrial arts 
classwork—a study of materials and the 
processes involved in the change of mate- 
rials—for which the special teacher of indus- 
trial arts felt a direct responsibility. As the 
number of special teachers decreased, this 
phase of education became the responsibility 
of the classroom teachers. These teachers 
heretofore had been so busy managing chil- 
dren on the trips that they had had little 
chance to become familiar with the indus- 
tries. As a result, we felt that the teachers 
themselves needed to be conducted through 
factories and places of business to gain in- 
formation supplementary to that found in 
textbooks. We realized that through a 
broadened knowledge of work and working 
conditions in our own city, teachers could 
approach childrea and parents more un- 
derstandingly. Outside of benefiting the 
“teacher and class” we particularly recog- 
nized that the teacher was at once an intelli- 
gence, a personality, a wage earner, a con- 
sumer, a political item, and a member of 
the social group. In school or out, more 
adequate knowledge of the surrounding 


1 An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1939. 
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community and its resources should make 
life more worth living. 

The preceding year groups of teachers had 
been concerned with finding out more about 
realities in the city relative to areas of cul- 
ture, education, recreation, religion, and 
civic agencies. First-hand contact was made 
with the agency by a small committee who 
reported back to the larger group. Infor- 
mation was compiled in printed form for 
each teacher to use in classroom experiences. 
However, further teaching with the mate- 
rials was slight. The teachers’ interests were 
but passive ones unless personal observations 
had been made whereby clear meanings and 
generalizations could be derived. Obviously, 
first-hand experience on the part of each 
would be the only safe basis on which to 
build meanings, with feeling tones and atti- 
tudes, of the city’s life. 


Tue “ExpLorinc-Inpustrigs” ProcraM 
IN 1936-37 

Without an organized plan, it is almost 
impossible for individual citizens to visit 
large organizations. It was agreed that for 
the year 1936-37 numerous departmental 
meetings on problems to do with teaching 
techniques might be replaced by an explora- 
tory program of the city. Early in the school 
year a committee was organized consisting 
of three teachers from a grade and the six 
special industrial arts teachers. This group 
of eighteen teachers represented some out- 
standing social studies thinking of the later 
elementary department. They were experi- 
enced in using the community as a means 
for understanding. 

Factories and other places of business that 
offered a rich field of source materials for 
instructional purposes were listed. Indus- 
tries dealing with clothing, communication, 
homes, foods, transportation, and the print- 
ing arts were included in the list. These 
data were organized into a questionnaire 
and sent to over 200 elementary teachers. 


Each teacher was asked to check those in- 
dustries which she wished to visit. After 
the replies had been classified, it was found 
that about 30 specific industries or places 
had been selected. An executive of each 
chosen industry was personally interviewed 
by members of the committee to explain the 
purpose of the program and to get coopera- 
tion and suggestions. These informal con- 
ferences with industrialists, making arrange- 
ments and the like, were basic to the success 
of the program. They established attitudes, 
understanding, and the fine spirit of willing 
cooperation. When folders of information 
about the trips were printed, a copy was 
sent to each teacher for reference. Teachers 
were also reminded of each trip through 
weekly bulletins. 

Careful arrangements were made for each 
excursion. After having obtained permis- 
sion to visit the place, it was necessary to 
know the limitations as to number, and to 
decide upon a time suitable to both the 
plant and the teachers. For some trips, such 
as to the ice plant, the fish hatchery, the 
maple sugar bush, we had to consider sea- 
son; or perhaps we had to avoid slack or 
rush periods. If the time at the end of the 
school day was not sufficient to go through 
the plant before it closed, the trip was ar- 
ranged for a Saturday. 

Two important out-of-town trips took 
place during spring vacation. Arrange- 
ments were made within a school to allow 
teachers to leave early in order to reach a 
place on time. Occasionally, as in the case 
of trips to study printing, paper-making, 
rubber goods, school furniture, furs, hotel, 
weather bureau, radio station, requests were 
received from so many people that more 
than one trip had to be planned. Guides 
made a special effort to acquaint visitors 
with all angles of the industry. One in par- 
ticular, a furniture manufacturing plant, 
subdivided the group at the factory and 
provided a guide for each small group. Each 
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of these covered as much of the plant as was 
possible in an hour and a half. Following 
that, the visitors were dinner guests of the 
firm. A number of the officials remained 
as hosts and, following dinner, greeted the 
teacher group and spent an hour or more 
explaining puzzling operations and organi- 
zations. 

Comments following the trips indicated 
that teachers felt well repaid for their efforts 
to attend, even if at the end of a busy day. 
Most of them were glad of the opportunity 
to observe things first hand for their own 
satisfaction. Each trip was reported in writ- 
ing by a committee with the idea of com- 
piling material that would be helpful in a 
classroom situation, Many industries have 
provided informational material and have 
assembled exhibits of raw materials, proc- 
esses, and products for school reference ma- 
terials. Some have trained guides especially 
to speak to groups of children. 

A final survey was made to see what trips 
had been taken by each teacher, also to 
obtain criticisms and suggestions for the 
program for the next year. Tabulation of 
results showed the following: 


No. attending Industry 
67 furniture 
63 weather bureau 
52 printing 
52 hotel 
48 rug weaving 
47 papermaking 
46 furs 
46 knitted goods 
44 filtration plant 
36 rubber goods 
32 bakery 
30 maple sugar bush 
28 automobiles 
27 telephone 
27 depot 
25 ice plant 
25 radio 
22 gypsum mine 
22 flour mill 
20 telegraph 


19 laundry 
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19 fruit shipping 


18 creamery 

17 architecture 

15 foundry 

12 hides and shoes 
II fish hatchery 

II sewage 

10 band instruments 
7 alabastine 


Teachers’ suggestions and criticisms in. 
cluded the following: 


I would like to visit other industries; I learned 
a great deal this year. 

Would like to see industries native of this sec. 
tion of the state. 

I think women teachers can profit much by 
entering the men’s world of business. We 
should do more of this kind of research. 

I hope next year to go places I couldn’t visit 
this year. 

Would like to visit civic departments, health 
centers, juvenile delinquency centers. 

A few should be given practical evaluation 
through school room use. 

. . . that we make a more thorough study of 
those connected directly with the work in 
particular grades. 

. . that next year we organize for further 
use the materials we have gained. 

. . increased discussion about ways of con- 
veying to children the significance and im- 
plications of the industry. 


Reports were organized and written about 
each trip by a committee consisting of a 
lower elementary teacher, an upper elemen- 
tary teacher, a special industrial arts teacher, 
with the advice of some one in authority at 
the plant. Discussion about what a report 
should include resulted in the following 
general plan: 


Tuincs OnE Micut Loox For WHEN TAKING 
AN INDUSTRIAL TRIP 


1. Products and by-products, or service to 
society. 

. Output yearly, etc. 

. Distribution. 

. Prices of articles. 

. Sources of materials. 

. Processes. 
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2, Workers. 
a. Number of employees. 
b. Scale of wages. 
c. Hours. 
d. Working conditions 
(1) Light 
(2) Safety 
(3) Health and cleanliness 
(4) Air, space, and conditions 
e. Training necessary, where to find it. 
f. Health requirements. 
. The plant. 
a. Ownership, supply of funds. 
b. Size in relation to others. 
c. Rating in United States. 
d. Cost to build and operate. 
e. Age of industry, modern machinery, 
etc. 
4. Power. 
a. Kind. 
b. Source of supply. 
c. Cost. 
d. Reason for using. 
5. Safety and health. 
a. Safety devices and warnings. 
b. Doctors or nurses employed. 
c. Compensations. 
d. Pensions. 
e. Health examinations required or given. 
f. Industrial diseases resulting from work. 
6. Government. 
a. Rules set up, by whom. 
b. Voice given workers. 


Although much serious thought was put 
into the planning of the general outline in 
anticipation that it would be followed as a 
guide for reporting information of all trips, 
it did not seem to be followed. The major- 
ity reports considered information such as: 
1. The plant. 

a. History. 
b. Statistics. 
c. Ownership. 
2. Employees. 
a. Statistics (very little about working 
conditions). 
3. Processes and products. 
4. Distribution of goods. 


A few reports included information on 
such matters as: 


1. The plant. 
2. Employment. 
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3. Products and processes. 
4. Power and technological data. 
5. Distribution of goods. 
6. Working conditions, government 


and labor problems. 


In general the reports showed that teach- 
ers were observing particularly what was 
happening to the raw material in its process 
of change; the human element and implica- 
tions were observed in an incidental way. 
They had acquired clearer understanding 
of how hides are tanned and shoes are made, 
how paper is made and printed, how mes- 
sages are sent. They had not integrated 
this knowledge with life and social problems 
of the day. They must be aroused to the 
fact that much of our social understanding 
of the moment has a point of beginning and 
is intimately linked with the activities ob- 
served in the industries. Quite specifically 
a social content to include the following 
problems could be made parts of these re- 
ports: 


Interdependence 

Inter-racial good will 

Levels of living 

National groups 

Relation of the country to the city 
Marketing 

Security 

Advertising and propaganda 
Technology 

Recreation and leisure 
Money and credit 

The cooperative movement 


It is a supervisory responsibility to help 
teachers in the process of exploring, to ex- 
plore for social insight, for knowledge, for 
change in attitude, and sensitivity. Hence 
that was to become an element of emphasis 
in the program for 1937-38. 


THE 1937-1938 ProcRaM 


From the teachers’ criticisms and sugges- 
tions of the first year’s program a threefold 
plan developed in 1937-38. (1) The most 
effective trips were repeated. Civic and cul- 
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tural agencies were added. (2) A specific 
time was set aside in which to discuss what 
had been observed and to see the interest in 
relation to the children of the elementary 
school. (3) A laboratory class was sched- 
uled in which teachers made things. They 
used tools and materials to correspond 
somewhat with the processes they had ob- 
served in industry. This threefold plan in 
which teachers were given opportunity for 
seeing, discussing, and doing made a signif- 
icant change in the classroom methods of 
teaching the social studies. Teachers real- 
ized, through experiencing, better ways of 
conveying to children clearer ideas of mod- 
ern important processes as well as the signif- 
icance of these changed ways to our social 
life and current problems. At the close of 
the year 1937-38 a tabulation was made to 
discover how widely children were studying 
community life. The results showed that 
about 6,000 children had made direct obser- 
vations of something as classwork. About 
go different interests were investigated. The 
children had been accompanied by about 
500 parents in addition to their teachers. 


THE 1938-39 PRocRAM 


We found the health and social agencies 
too overwhelming to include in the 1937-38 
year. The committee conferred with mem- 
bers of the Health Department of the city 
to survey possible ways in which teachers 
could get clearer meanings of the work of 
the department. Finally a check list of pos- 
sible observations and contacts was sent to 
each teacher to discover the degree of inter- 
est in the program. From the results, this 
year’s program has been planned. 


City water supply and sewage disposal. 

Observational clinic of oral deaf work. 

Corrective work with speech cases. 

Overview of the Department of Public 
Health—Talk. 

State Mental Hygiene Society Mecting. 
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Corrective work with orthopedic cases, 

Demonstration of city nurses’ service. 

Clinic with reference to children in open 
window rooms. 

Talk on mental hygiene. 

The work of the dental clinic. 

Regulations regarding the handling of foods, 

Lecture and slides on work with orthopedic 
cases. 

Cardiac cases of the elementary school age 
child—by a physician. 
Observation of work at the State Research 

Laboratory. 
Sight conservation clinic. 
Movie on the subject of venereal disease. 
Trip through a modern hospital. 


Next school year we shall become better 
acquainted with the social agencies. Plans 
are in process, with the help of members of 
the Social Welfare Department. 

Briefly some results of the entire program 
are: 


An enlarged interest on the part of the pub- 
lic in the work of the school. 

Parents assist more widely in the work of 
the school. 

The gap between school and actual life has 
been shortened. 

The interaction of people in different lines 
of work has been most valuable. 

Industrialists have understanding and sym- 
pathetic attitudes based on truths. 

Out-of-school interests are more intelligently 
studied. 


The bearing of this program on the theory 
of social education is not hard to find. The 
greater the amount of knowledge and in- 
sight a teacher possesses in the field of the 
social agencies the more likely she is to be 
concerned with public problems and inter- 
ested in current social forces. Wider infor- 
mation and progressivism generally move 
together. Offering the group these oppor- 
tunities for observation and discussion, 
therefore, should be a surer means of attain- 
ing a widened horizon of pertinent facts, 
and this should result in desirable liberalism. 
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WHEN TEACHERS PLAY TOGETHER’ 


Vesta Pottock Lynn 


Kindergarten-Primary Teacher, Washington, D. C. 


The public schools of Washington, D. C., 
are separated into divisions, each composed 
of a number of elementary schools. The 
Third Division, to which I belong, is made 
up of eighteen schools with approximately 
two hundred and thirty teachers. These 
teachers have been encouraged to organize 
themselves into three groups of somewhat 
similar background of experience and in- 
terests. Group I is composed of teachers of 
eight years experience or less and has a 
kindergarten-primary and an intermediate 
grade section. Group II is made up of 
experienced kindergarten-primary teachers, 
and Group III of experienced intermediate 
grade teachers. 

For seven years these groups of teachers 
have planned their own programs of study, 
which have varied from year to year, and 
have covered many of the newer develop- 
ments in education. For instance, our kin- 
dergarten-primary group has been especially 
interested in the problem of reading readi- 
ness and what can be done about it. The 
intermediate group has recognized the need 
of more science in the elementary school 
and has been thinking and experimenting 
constructively along these lines. 

Last year, however, one of the groups sug- 
gested a recreational program to go along 
with the more serious study program. We 
felt that teachers as well as children needed 
full and enriched backgrounds and time to 
play as well as work. We felt that if we 
could relax, mentally and physically, our 
professional work would be greatly bene- 
fited. 


Plans were enthusiastically made to carry 


out this idea of teachers playing together. 
First, some large group activities were or- 
ganized. One month, eighty teachers at- 
tended a Theater Guild performance. It 
happened to be one of the plays that came 
to Washington for a try-out before opening 
in New York. It didn’t succeed in New 
York, by the way, but we did enjoy seeing 
it just the same. Another month, we were 
invited to be the guests of the National 
Broadcasting Company. We made a com- 
plete tour of the new Trans-Lux building to 
see all that goes into the sending of a broad- 
cast. ‘Then we witnessed a nation-wide 
broadcast of the “American School” pro- 
gram series. This particular program hap- 
pened to be a short play. After seeing the 
final rehearsal and then the finished product 
with its perfect timing and interesting sound 
effects, we felt we could much more fully 
appreciate a program heard at home. 

A teacher of the dance, well-known in the 
East, arranged an inspiring evening for us. 
Assisted by a talented group of students, 
she illustrated her theory of the dance as an 
art and what it should mean to all of us. 
We found out that some dances are created 
to suit the mood of some great musical mas- 
terpiece, while others express the thought 
and feeling of the dancer with the music 
as an accompaniment only. 

Washington’s several art galleries offer 
great opportunities, also. Most of us had 
visited the Corcoran Art Gallery many times 
but were not as familiar with the Freer Art 
Gallery. Therefore the same large group 
planned an afternoon enjoying the master- 
pieces there. We were fortunate in having 


1 An address before the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1939. 
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one of our local artists to guide us in our 
observations. 

These large group activities were so suc- 
cessful that we thought there should be 
many opportunities also for smaller groups 
of teachers with similar tastes. We found 
there were teachers who didn’t pretend to 
be finished singers but who liked to sing 
just for the joy of it. Therefore, a choral 
group was organized with twenty members 
and a teacher leader. They have been sing- 
ing for two years, and were recently invited 
to sing at the dedication of a new school 
building and at a large parent-teacher meet- 
ing at which Mrs. Roosevelt was the speaker. 

Then, we found over twenty-eight teach- 
ers interested in writing. They formed a 
creative writing group and have been writ- 
ing poems and stories for adults and chil- 
dren “just for fun.” 

Another group of “scientifically-minded” 
teachers formed an excursion group to meet 
each Saturday morning. One morning, I 
remember in particular, they visited the 
National Museum and Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to see the geological exhibits. Dr. Ray 
Smith Bassler, the curator of the Geology 
Department there, made our visit a fascinat- 
ing one with his personal reminiscences of 
the foundation of his work in Washington. 
Do you know that the Old Smithsonian 
Institution is built in the medieval style of 
architecture, with one small room high up 
in the top of each tower? Years ago, scien- 
tists interested in the more specialized 
branches of scientific study were each given 
one of these rooms and a small pension by 
the Government, with all the time they 
wished for research. Practically all of the 
scientific bureaus of the Government were 
established in this way. A meteorologist, 
working in one of those little tower rooms, 
really established the Weather Bureau; a 
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biologist, the Biological Survey, and so op, 
It was a new bit of information for many 
of us. 

Do you know that teachers like to dance? 
A folk dancing group has been having fun 
learning not only the dances of many for. 
eign countries, but also our own American 
folk dances—even the Lambeth Walk. 

A swimming group, meeting at one of 
our best hotels twice a month, has given 
our teachers a chance for the swim they 
have been wanting ever since last summer. 
Some have even learned to swim by joining 
this group. 

Washington has many beautiful bridle 
paths through our lovely parks, too. One 
group has taken advantage of this fact 
and goes horseback riding together. 

There may be some question as to the 
reasons for such activities as those just de- 
scribed. Why can’t teachers do all of these 
interesting things at their own leisure and 
with their own particular friends? They 
can do some of them, but will they? So 
often one plans to do interesting things 
sometime, but time slips by and one never 
does. Our plan eliminates that danger. The 
time and place are all arranged for you. 
Then, too, large groups will be given special 
privileges, often, that cannot be given to 
individuals. Therefore, we recommend 
“fun together.” 

We have a number of ideas, too, for future 
groups. Perhaps a visit to the many inter- 
esting new public buildings, attendance at 
the National Geographic lectures, season 
tickets for recitals by musical artists and for 
symphony concerts would be interesting. 
A badminton club has been suggested, too. 

All the teachers concerned in this experi- 
ment have voiced their hearty approval of 
the plan and have been eager to participate. 
For, really, it is fun when teachers play 
together. 
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HELPING CHILDREN IN THE USE OF RADIO, MOVIES 
AND NEWSPAPERS' 


QUESTIONS 


_ 


. What part do these media play in the lives 
of pupils as far as actual participating time 
is concerned? 

. What influence, if any, are these media hav- 


bo 


ing upon children’s information?  Atti- 
tudes? Appreciations? Skills? Conduct? 
Health? 


3. Why should the school be concerned with 
these media of communication? 

4. Does the school have a responsibility for 
these community influences? 

. Do these media assist the teacher in reach- 
ing important objectives of education? Or 
do they work against her? 


wi 


6. How can beneficial influences be extended? 
How can harmful influences be negated or 
decreased? 


7. Do parents and teachers favor the study of 
these media as a part of the school curricu- 
lum? If they do not, what are the typical 
objections raised to them? To what degree 
are these objections valid? 


8. How can these new media be used without 
further overburdening the teacher and the 
curriculum? 


9. How, specifically, might the use of these 
media be introduced into the elementary 
school? the high school? 


USING NEW EDUCATIONAL TOOLS 


Epcar Date 


Bureau of Educational Research, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


If we are going to be of genuine assistance 
in “helping children in their use of radio, 
movies, and newspapers,” we ought to be 
quite clear at the outset just what we are 
about. We can use new educational tools 
just as blindly, just as stupidly, as we have 
used old ones. Certainly we don’t want to 
use these tools to do better what ought not 
be done at all. 

The major premise in my discussion of 
new educational tools is that the school is, 
ideally, not an isolated and insulated insti- 
tution. On the contrary, the school should 
bear an organic relationship to the rest of 
the community. The weakness of all edu- 
cational effort is that it operates out of focus, 
apart from the community context in which 
it should function. Schools are too fre- 


quently operated under the assumption that 
they are the major educative agencies in the 
community. That may once have been true 
in a very simple type of community life. It 
is not true today. 

But who is doing the educational job in a 
situation where one man can speak by radio 
to the entire listening world? Who is doing 
the educational job when a single movie 
may be seen by as many as 35 or 40 million 
people? Who is doing the educational job 
when 40 million newspapers are issued every 
day in the United States? Who is checking 
up on the educational qualifications of the 
three great unlicensed teachers—the radio, 
the movies, and the press? 

I’m no alarmist. But can we ignore in 
the school an agency like the radio, which 


1A symposium by Group II, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, at Cleveland, Ohio, February 
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occupies the attention, direct and indirect, 
of boys and girls from two to three hours a 
day? Is it none of our educational business 
when high school boys and girls in our 
towns and cities average one movie a week? 
Does it make no educational difference 
when high school boys and girls spend from 
25 to 35 minutes a day reading the comics, 
the front page, and the sports or women’s 
page? 

But are there any educational residues 
from such experiences with radio, movies, 
and the press, some of you are asking? 
You hope, as do parents, that these media 
are harmless in their effect. This is indeed 
a striking commentary on what we expect 
from these new educational tools—that they 
shall be harmless. But such an expectation 
is unjustified. We know, certainly, that 
theatrical movies can and do influence in- 
formation, attitudes, conduct. Curiously 
enough, we worry about the wrong things 
as far as these media are concerned. We 
worry about the effect of these media on 
narrow, restricted areas of morals, but are 
frequently unaware of the problems which 
are raised on the broader questions of morals 
—on our philosophy of life, our basic values. 
Censors can become tremendously concerned 
about whether a criminal discloses the tech- 
niques of committing a crime but they have 
no hesitancy in passing a movie which shows 
war and espionage as glamorous. 


FAMILIAR STEREOTYPES 


I ask you teachers and supervisors: Do 
you agree with the fictional stereotypes pre- 
sented in the movies, the radio, and the 
press? Is it true, as the movies tell us, that 
romantic love solves all problems? Is “get- 
ting the boy” (or the girl) the big problem 
of American life? Or is this problem merely 
one of a whole series of problems in public 
relations which everyone must face as he 
grows up, as he lives through a rich and 
mature life? What kind of mental food is 
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this for the four and one-third million young 
people between the ages of 16 and 24 who 
are unemployed? What kind of diet is this 
for the four million persons who have post 
poned marriage since the depression? 

Do you like to feed the latent sadism 
within you with the thrill of pursuing and 
catching a criminal, whether presented in the 
movies, the radio, or the press? Or are you 
worried because you see “bobbed-hair band- 
its,” “Baby-face Nelsons,” “Public Enemies, 
Number 1 to infinity” growing up now to- 
day in your own communities—doomed to 
a life of crime because of inadequate oppor- 
tunity? Last year I heard Edith Campbell, 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Ohio State University and head of guidance 
work in the Cincinnati schools, say that she 
could turn to her files and make some very 
good predictions as to the future criminals 
in the city of Cincinnati. Shall we have 
movies which show how criminals develop 
in such environments or shall we merely 
get the thrill out of seeing them pursued, 
captured, and shot down? Are criminals 
rats to be sought and exterminated, or are 
they the boys and girls now growing up in 
unfit environments who can be deterred 
from crime if we are willing to put sufficient 
thought and energy into solving the prob- 
lem? Can’t we teach boys and girls who 
read crime news, see crime movies, or hear 
crime over the radio, to ask: What made 
them that way? What’s the whole story? 
Does this account merely skim the surface? 

Another stereotype found in these media 
is that success is to be measured in material 
terms, by pecuniary standards, that success 
is one man fighting his way alone (or with 
his wife) against a cruel, unfriendly world 
—competitive individualism. Movie heroes, 
by actual statistical study, are shown to 
move in a world of top hats and tails, eve- 
ning gowns, fashionable resorts, big cars, 
devoted but humorous butlers, palatial man- 
sions. Is this the goal toward which that 
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long line of fighters for the democratic way 
of life have been striving? Or should our 
writers, our dramatists, point out to us 
with striking clarity and force the richness 
and joy of the cooperative way of life? I 
once heard the late Anna Wilmarth Ickes 
say: “If we must have pomp and majesty 
and dramatic spectacle in American life, 
I'd like to give a golden crown and robe of 
ermine to Jane Addams of Hull House.” 
Movies, radio, and the press tell us what and 
who are important in American life. Where- 
in do you agree and disagree with their 
judgments? This is a critical question for 
discussion in the classrooms of America. 

Note, also, the treatment by these media 
of minority groups, especially the Negro. 
Where does the average individual get his 
stereotype of the Negro? Don’t the movies 
tell us that Negroes are comical, that they 
are shiftless and superstitious, slaves of voo- 
doo, that they best fit into the role of ser- 
vants? Did you ever see a newspaper story 
which said that “John Smith, white,” had 
been arrested by the police? 

Why was it so easy to revive the Ku Klux 
Klan in the twenties? Why does anti-Sem- 
itism and anti-alienism grow so readily 
here in America, nurtured as it is each week 
by that kindly Christian, Father Coughlin? 
Why can’t Negroes attend the movies, even 
in a northern city like Columbus, where it 
is actually against the law to exclude them? 
Why are the fourth-grade children in a 
favored community where I recently spoke 
already anti-Semitic? Why does anti-Ca- 
tholicism strike such a responsive note in 
the hearts of many “unamericans”? The an- 
swer isn’t easy, but certainly we in the 
schools of America have not genuinely ded- 
icated ourselves to the democratic way of 
life. How else explain the fact that an 
organization of educators, the Phi Delta 
Kappa fraternity, still has a clause in its con- 
stitution which restricts membership to 
white persons. , 


349 
Our REsPonsIBILITY 


I’m not seeking a scapegoat for this situ- 
ation. Each one of us helped either through 
action or inaction to weave this web of ig- 
norance and intolerance. I’m not trying to 
indict any group or any communication 
agency. But certainly we must be clear as 
to what the problem is, if we expect to 
do anything sensible about solving it. May 
I commit the educational sin of being 
specific? 

First, get the cooperation of your local 
Parent-Teacher Association in finding out 
the nature and extent of the radio, press, 
and newspaper problem in your commu- 
nity. Plan a simple, easily tabulated study 
which will give you answers to these ques- 
tions: (1) the amount of time spent each 
week on these media; (2) the movies, radio 
programs, newspaper features best liked and 
least liked; (3) recreational opportunities 
within the home or community which serve 
as substitutes for these media. 

Study these data as a group of teachers 
and ask yourselves the questions: What re- 
sponsibility do we have for these media? 
What is the responsibility of the home? Of 
other community agencies? Next, meet 
with parent leaders and plan a panel discus- 
sion at which basic problems and issues in 
these fields will be discussed jointly with 
children and young people. Then work 
out a program of action which receives gen- 
eral agreement. 

After having carried forward such a pro- 
gram, I suggest that you find some place 
in the curriculum, formally or informally, 
where the following objectives in the field 
of discrimination can be developed. (I as- 
sure you of the practicality of this approach 
since it has been carried forward in liter- 
ally thousands of schools.) 

First, develop an awareness among boys 
and girls of the influences of these media 
upon their information, attitudes, and con- 
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duct. How curiously unaware all of us 
are regarding the effect of the culture upon 
us. There is, indeed, a movie culture, a 
newspaper culture, a radio culture. What 
assumptions about values, about the men- 
tality of audiences, about stereotypes does 
the typical writer or dramatist make? 
What does the radio script writer think 
people want besides being brought up on 
Pet Milk, waked up in the morning with 
a bowl of Post Toasties, their health safe- 
guarded by Luckies, their skins invigorated 
by Lux Soap? Remember that propaganda 
analyzed results in propaganda sterilized. 
Why is Boake Carter in his Liberty articles 
worried about the schools’ discussing adver- 
tising? If the claims made can stand up, 
why isn’t it a good thing to study them? 
There is no better cure for the disease of gul- 
libility than vaccination with the serum of 
critical judgment. 


Deve.opinc Goop T AsTE 


A second activity which you can carry 
forward in order to derive the greatest val- 
ues from the radio, the movies, and the 
press is to develop the habit of discriminat- 
ing selection. We develop good taste by 
tasting good things. There are superior 
newspapers, superior foreign correspondents, 
superior sports writers, superior movies, su- 
perior radio programs. But far too fre- 
quently the attention of youngsters has not 
been called to them. Shouldn’t all high 
school students have tasted radio’s “Town 
Meeting of the Air,” the “University of 
Chicago Roundtable,” the excellent musical 
offerings, the many creditable news broad- 
casts? But have they? The report of the 
Regents’ Inquiry in New York State indi- 
cated that they have not. 

The major studios in Hollywood make 
some 350 movies a year. At least ten of 
them should be seen and viewed with en- 
joyment and profit by high school students. 
But how many high school boys and girls 


failed to see “The Informer,” “Fur ” 
“Grand Illusion,” “Snow White,” “Al 
Quiet on the Western Front,” “Cimarron.” 
“ . . ’ 

Emil and the Detectives,” “Thirty-Nine 
Steps,” “Beethoven Concerto,” “The Cita. 
del,” “A Man to Remember,” and others? 
Far too many. Some of you may be think. 
ing, “But some of these are foreign films 
which don’t come to our town.” My reply 
is, why not organize a Film Forum, as we 
recently have done at Columbus, and bring 
such films to your town. Small towns may 
not be able to do this, but most cities can, 
Or colleges and universities can do as we 
have done at Ohio State—make such mo- 
tion pictures a part of the cultural offerings 
of the college, without any charge to stu- 
dents. Or you can bring back fine older 
motion pictures and screen them on a 
double bill with new movies, as they have 
done at Great Falls, Montana. Develop a 
critical base by making possible a common 
experience of viewing the finest films yet 
produced. 

Third, we can evaluate the whole process 
of film-going as a recreation and the way 
in which films are viewed. Why do we go 
to the movies, anyway, is a question we can 
discuss with our students. Just to forget, 
or also to remember? As an escape into an 
unreal world or as an entrance into a sig- 
nificant world of reality? We can also 
evaluate the films themselves—not, I assure 
you, by a predetermined set of values pro- 
vided by the teacher or by some textbook, 
but by a homemade, working, growing 
set of standards made by the student, stand- 
ards that become increasingly clear and con- 
sistent. We can move from the meager 
standards of a flat liking or disliking to 
the more refined and enriching standards 
of social values, direction, photographing, 
casting, lighting, music and sound effects, 
and the like. 

Broadcasts need similar evaluation. Let 
us ask about the integrity, the competence, 
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and the logic of a speaker. Let us write 
down on paper the assumptions underlying 
the argument of a radio advertiser. Is he 
trying to give an unworthy product an aura 
of prestige and dignity by surrounding it 
with symphonic music? Are his statements 
appeals to reason, or are they appeals to 
rivalry in display, to prestige, to selfishness? 
Would an unbiased scientific laboratory 
find the product as satisfactory as the ad- 
vertiser suggests? 


EvaLuatinc NEwspPAPERS 


Let us also develop standards for evalu- 
ating newspapers. Let us do as scores, yes 
hundreds, of teachers are doing—compare 
daily newspapers in different cities with 
each other. Compare the Chicago Tribune 
in your classes with the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, story by story, and see what differ- 
ences come out. Note how some news- 
papers editorialize in their headlines—a 
practice which, by the way, is disapproved 
by their own codes of ethics. Have your 
students check on the generalization that 
“newspapers are filled with crime news.” 
Are they, really? Note also a form of edi- 
torializing by omission, by position, by 
space, by repetition. 

Study the comic strips. What are good 
ones and poor ones, in the opinion of your 
grade children? Your mature students may 
want to study them to see what comic car- 
toon culture is really like. Are cartoons 
ever used to put across certain social ideals, 
e.g., favorable to gambling, for or against 
the New Deal, for or against certain types 
of business? Indeed, a Cleveland firm re- 
cently protested to the Chicago Tribune 
because of the unfavorable attitude toward 
bus travel shown in a favorite cartoon. 

Discover the rich mine of information 
available in a good metropolitan newspaper. 
Teach students how to use the index, how 
to get the highlights of the news in a min- 
imum of time by skillful skimming. 


Urtiizinc KNown TECHNIQUES 


I have suggested some things that we 
might do in the classroom with these com- 
munity instruments of education. These 
appear to me to be activities leading toward 
the attainment of our present objectives of 
education. Why aren’t most teachers car- 
rying them out? There may be many rea- 
sons, but I should like to suggest a specific 
one. These new tools of community educa- 
tion are not clear-cut subject matter so 
much as they are experience itself. They 
are not easily handled through a memori- 
zation-of-information process. A motion 
picture like “The Life of Emile Zola” doesn’t 
have chapter headings; there are no ques- 
tions at the end of the chapter, no bold- 
face type which indicates what is important. 
Instead, there are literally hundreds of facts 
in the picture. Furthermore, it is a unitary 
experience which cannot be handled in the 
piecemeal fashion typically used in handling 
written subject matter in books. This is 
not to suggest that it is difficult to use such 
materials. But, certainly, a new outlook 
about purposes in education must be an 
accompaniment to their intelligent use. 

Romain Rolland once said, “The world 
has become a unity, but for this high destiny 
mankind is not yet fit.” We can now speak 
to the world through radio, movies, and the 
press, but we don’t know what to say. Or, 
far worse, we use these instruments to pro- 
mote not unity but disunity. We now have 
available scientific knowledge of how to 
develop a world of plenty, but that infor- 
mation and the necessary attitudes are not 
yet built into the hearts and minds of men. 
In the field of health, we know with cer- 
tainty that we can completely eliminate a 
disease like diphtheria, yet each year this 
disease takes its toll of thousands of lives 
here in the United States. Each year some 
35,000 people lose their lives in automobile 
accidents in spite of the fact that, as Paul 
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Hoffman, president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, has informed us, we 
now possess known techniques for cutting 
this death rate exactly in half. Our soil 
conservation experts do know how to con- 
serve the fertility of the soil, yet we allow 
this basic resource to be depleted at an 
alarming rate. We do have techniques for 
crime prevention which too often remain 
unused. Somehow or other, many of these 
findings of the experts don’t reach the lives 
of the common man. We haven’t learned 
yet how to bridge that gulf. 

In the past, we have depended largely upon 
written materials and face-to-face oral com- 
munication for transmitting ideas. Certain 
basic reading skills were necessary before 
one could be put into the possession of sci- 
entific knowledge. But today, with these 
new tools of communication, no such barrier 
exists. Hearing alone is necessary for radio, 
sight and hearing for the motion picture. 
And the newspaper is making increasing 
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use of pictorial material for the communi. 
cation of ideas. 


THe CHALLENGE 


Here, then, is the challenge of these new 
ways of communicating experience. How 
can they be used to increase our understand- 
ing of reality? How can they be used for 
the spread of scientific knowledge? How 
can they be used to reconstruct many out- 
moded stereotypes? How can they be used 
so that they will promote, not stultify, think- 
ing? In the past, we had poverty, disease, 
prejudice, intolerance because known tech- 
niques for dispelling them were either lack- 
ing or unavailable. Today no such barrier 
exists. Indeed, the only barrier to an intel- 
ligent, sane, kindly world is our own inertia, 
our lack of willingness to use the educa- 
tional opportunities which stare us in the 
face. That barrier can and must be sur- 
mounted. 











I—EDUCATION BY RADIO IN CLEVELAND 


Litt1an WENNERSTROM 


Observation School, Cleveland, Ohio 


The fact that through the use of radio 
many small firms have been transformed 
almost overnight into gigantic corporations 
proves the power of this medium of educa- 
tion. The radio reaches a maximum num- 
ber of people with a minimum of effort. 
Education and advertising propaganda have 
often been compared. If such wonders in 
selling merchandise can be accomplished 
over the air waves, think of the result if the 
radio were used as a directed educational 
tool. The proper use of this medium is 
probably as adult a problem as society has 
ever faced. 

To define an educational program is more 
dificult, of course, than to decide whether 
or not a program is educational. The edu- 
cational merit is not determined by the 
sponsor but rather by the effect produced 
upon an audience. It has been well said 
that “the real purpose of education is to 
enable people to more perfectly adjust them- 
selves to their fellow men and their environ- 
ment so as to enjoy life to its richest and 
fullest extent.” Thus radio can and ought 
to be made to serve us. 

Some of the programs for children over 
the chain networks are overstimulating and 
often have an undesirable effect. Sponsors 
may be weak in child psychology but they 
are strong in principle and technique. They 
prepare clear, understandable material using 
simple language and ideas according to the 
age group to be challenged. The interest 
element is a bit more difficult yet equally 
important. Children require intensity and 
action without long explanations. The per- 
sonality of the broadcaster must vibrate with 
imagination and understanding. 


In a brief questionnaire given in two ele- 
mentary schools with vastly different back- 
grounds, it was found that 82% of the chil- 
dren were following the “Lone Ranger,” 
49% were following “Dick Tracy,” and 
43%, “Gang Busters.” These dramas (I 
called them plays and was corrected by a 
pupil) are indicative of the technique that 
appeals as well as stimulates interest. 

Their favorite programs are: (1) stories, 
though often adult, (2) comedy, (3) sports 
reviews, (4) amateur hours, (5) question 
contests. 

When asked what programs they disliked, 
adult programs were listed, namely, (1) 
speeches, (2) opera, (3) time signals, (4) 
foreign broadcasts. About half the children 
interviewed said that the whole family usu- 
ally listened to the radio together. 


EFFEcTIVE TECHNIQUES 


The commercial programs do not subject 
an unwilling audience to a broadcast just 
to educate them or lift them—neither should 
our educational broadcasts. These programs 
can inspire, challenge, and allow pupil par- 
ticipation as well. 

Let us consider those presented by the 
Cleveland Board of Education. First, a well- 
informed person with common teaching 
experience prepares the radio lesson. Accu- 
rate statements, vocabulary background, and 
mental understanding are considered. Only 
a limited phase of a unit is dealt with com- 
pletely to show a method of teaching, or 
a wide scope of otherwise unobtainable facts 
are presented to give enrichment. 

This lesson is then tried out on a repre- 
sentative group of pupils at one of the two 
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curriculum centers equipped with public ad- 
dress systems. This gives the radio teacher 
an opportunity to judge the lesson’s worth- 
whileness, and to correct any faulty timing 
or misconceptions. The corrected or revised 
lesson then sets up the required materials, 
such as mimeographed sheets of music, tests, 
graphs, etc. These are prepared and distrib- 
uted to the schools taking the radio lessons. 
In turn each class receiving these lessons 
must be made ready by having preparatory 
work or common background as well as 
equipment, such as books, maps, slides, or 
experimental materials for science. Some 
teachers complain that it often takes as long 
as forty-five minutes to gather the materials 
and write the preparatory boardwork for a 
fifteen-minute radio lesson, and then per- 
haps they find something missing during 
the broadcast. Errors are made in assign- 
ments and occasionally a lesson is futile. 
Most often the text, mimeograph sheets, 
and teacher’s preparation are easily followed 
and the children anxiously await the lesson. 

A climax of anticipation and interest is 
reached during the broadcast when the radio 
teacher encourages the class to participate 
by listening, answering, writing, following 
directions, etc. ‘The classroom teacher en- 
courages as many children as possible to 
answer the questions. A moving pointer 
keeps the attention focused on necessary 
visual aids. I usually list all new words 
that my group may not know and see that 
directions are followed. 

The follow-up lesson is conducted by the 
classroom teacher, who must correct any de- 
ficiencies or misconceptions of the broad- 
cast and answer all questions. The texts 
and references are discussed between broad- 
casts and preparation is made for the next 
one. Sharing of textbooks in a building 
with limited equipment can make these 
radio lessons troublesome. The entire school 
program must revolve around a radio 


schedule. 


The periodic tests which follow are q 
check on radio efficiency. They serve in a 
supervisory measure as well as to demon- 
strate a variety of reviews. 

The radio lessons for a chosen subject are 
usually given once a week, with the excep. 
tion of spelling. The semester just closed 
had spelling four days a week for one 
grade. However, this semester from Febru- 
ary to June we are having two spelling les. 
sons a week for a chosen grade. The entire 
semester’s work is not presented over the 
radio. It supplements the work of the class- 
room teacher, sometimes as an introduction 
to a unit, other times as a summary. Often 
it is the nucleus in the teaching of a chosen 
subject. When a lesson of high content in 
major understanding is presented, the class- 
room teacher needs to fill in details and 
adapt the facts and methods to the needs 
of her group. Because quantity and qual- 
ity of subject matter must vary with ability 
levels, the radio can not substitute for the 
classroom teacher. However, more pupils 
benefit by the knowledge and skill of spe- 


cialists. 


ADVANTAGES AND DisapVANTAGES OF Rapio 
LEssons 


Some of the advantages of radio lessons 
to the classroom teacher, as I see them, are: 


1. They provide a substantial introduction 
to a new course of study. This is espe- 
cially true in the case of a transferred 
teacher or of a subject new to a teacher. 
In many instances the radio lessons are as 
helpful as a course of study in the teach- 
ing of the subject. 

. The materials are well organized and this 
aids the teacher in her plans. 

3. Various methods are presented which, if 
applicable to the group, may be copied 
or adjusted to other classes, such as drill, 
tests, pupil participation, etc. 

4. Radio lessons move faster, with more 
snap, and may well be called demonstra- 
tion lessons. 

5. Much time on the part of the classroom 
teacher is conserved for individual study. 
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EDUCATION BY RADIO 


Let us list also those disadvantages of 
radio lessons which are worth considering 
for improvement. 


1. All the radio broadcasts from the Board 
of Education are approximately fifteen 
minutes long. This is too short a time 
for some subjects as well as for some 
ability groups. When our lessons were 
received over WTAM this was especially 
true, as time was taken from the fifteen- 
minute lesson for station identification 
and the lessons were often interrupted or 
cut short due to national hook-up. 

2. In so large an audience, the range of 
mental abilities is, of course, great. All 
can not be met satisfactorily. The lessons 
move too slowly for some and too rapidly 
for others. 

3. The teacher may become dependent upon 
the radio lessons and fail to develop her 
own originality and initiative. 


Comparing the advantages with the dis- 
advantages, the former are so great as to 
minimize the latter and to strengthen the 
certainty that radio has an important place 
in a public school system, 

There is no doubt of the enrichment to 
a unit when material otherwise unavailable 
is brought directly to the child. To one 
whose auditory imagery is superior to his 
visual imagery, the radio is invaluable. We 
are all conscious of the different impressions 
made upon a group when seeing a sound 
movie. Some children can repeat in se- 
quence all that they saw, while others can 
more readily repeat the conversation and 
music, and can imitate sounds. 

The uniformity of work is especially help- 
ful to children who are transferred within 
our city. There are no gaps nor overlapping 
of the work on a given unit. A feeling of 
“city consciousness” is developed. 

The influence of a new personality upon 
the life of a child may be stimulating and 
encouraging. An interest may be aroused 
which otherwise might have remained dor- 
mant. None of us probably impresses all 
of our pupils all the time. A method suc- 
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cessfully used by the radio teacher might 
be a failure if used by another. The child 
should have the advantage of a new per- 
sonality. 

The new interest may lead to personal 
recreation and pleasure not only in the mat- 
ter of radio selections but also in the use of 
leisure time. An activity successfully intro- 
duced by a radio lesson is often repeated 
by groups in the neighborhood. Clubs re- 
sult—homes instead of the corner hangout 
are used, and the children find happiness 
in sharing similar thoughts and reactions. 

The fact that the teacher can observe the 
class better during a broadcast is a direct 
advantage to the child. The classroom 
teacher can note the reactions to different 
situations and set right the misconceptions 
which may go by without observation dur- 
ing a regular lesson. 

The consistency and regularity of radio 
lessons is one of the most steadying influ- 
ences in my class program. In this day of 
expanded curriculums, with crowded activ- 
ities, some lessons sometimes must be 
omitted. Rehearsals for programs, fire drills, 
trips, P.T.A., visits to nurse and doctor, as 
well as building errands, all call children 
from regular classes—but never from radio 
lessons. The latter proceed without inter- 
ruption, economizing time for both pupil 
and teacher. 

The standards set for pupils are many. 
Vocabulary, speech, and diction are perhaps 
most unconsciously acquired. The radio 
serves as a model for the child. The radio 
teaches people to think. The variety of 
opinions expressed on conceptions from one 
source challenge discrimination and inde- 
pendent action. 

The last and most important objective of 
radio in education for the child is the ac- 
quiring of good habits. When I think back 
to the first radio geography lesson to which 
I attempted to expose my class seven years 
ago, I remember children vaguely looking 
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for help from their neighbors as to which 
page to turn, asking “What did she say” 
or giving incomplete answers to questions. 
Today, a group with approximately the 
same mental rating and age is able to re- 
spond in the allotted ten-second pause to 
such directions as, “Turn to page 43 in your 
text,” or “A girl go to the wall map.” Ques- 
tions are answered briefly without prompt- 
ing or repetition. When a pencil drops or 
the shade flaps, the power of concentration 
makes the children oblivious. The noise of a 
passing streetcar does not interrupt the radio 
voice nor disturb the audience. Each child 
must think his answer independently for 
himself. His attention is undivided, giving 
him a mental readiness for learning. 

The limitations of the chain networks for 
educational purposes led the Cleveland 
Board of Education to install the new short 
wave set under the call letters WBOE. Pre- 
viously we had had but two fifteen-minute 
lessons a day, while the new station is avail- 
able at any time and at all hours of the 
school day and is no longer subject to 
change. WBOE is an expansion of pioneer 
radio education which has proven effective 
in the elementary schools. 

Some phases of administration and gen- 
eral supervision are conducted over this 
radio, as well as special supervision of 
groups of teachers in specific subjects. 

Work sheets are prepared for broadcasts: 

Grade 1 Music and Safety 


Grade 2 Music, Safety, and Arithmetic 
Grade 3 Music, Safety, and Science 


Grade 4 Music, Health, Science, and 
Geography 

Grade 5 Handcraft, History, Science, and 
Spelling 


Grade 6 Handcraft, Art, English, Spell- 
ing, and Writing 


The effective use of the radio in junior 
and senior high schools waits upon some 
satisfactory solution for the scheduling of 
classes. Recordings may help to solve this 
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problem and substitute for repetition of 4 
given broadcast. 

Parent groups are also benefiting by the 
short wave radio. They meet in the school 
buildings because ordinary commercial sets 
can not pick up the ultra high frequency 
broadcasts. Should adapters come on the 
market, this handicap would be overcome, 
“Your Child and His School” is a series pre- 
pared for parents of primary pupils. Paul 
Revere curriculum center prepared the 
scripts on health and infant training. 

Station WBOE is conducted by the regu- 
lar staff of the Board of Education plus a 
few others, such as studio manager, an- 
nouncer, research and clerical service, radio 
engineer and his assistant to operate the 
transmitter. 

The studios are on the sixth floor of the 
new Administration Building, also two con- 
trol rooms and office space with reserve 
space for larger studios when desirable. The 
transmitter room, tower and broadcasting 
antennae are at Lafayette School, on com- 
paratively higher ground. One _ loud 
speaker was supplied with each receiver 
for every school. Additional speakers were 
installed by individual buildings at their own 
expense. Those buildings equipped with 
sound or public address systems incorporate 
the receivers into them. 

The education of Cleveland children by 
radio can not stop with our own station. 
The home radio also challenges and in- 
creases thought. Although the child has 
many opportunities of using a home set, too 
frequently the radio is dialed to a favorite 
or the strongest station and allowed to run 
all day or evening. Usually the only at- 
tempt at selection is made when a speech 
comes over the air and someone dashes to 
tune it out. The radio equipped school can 
help the child to listen and to select pro- 
grams at home and use profitably what he 
hears. He acquires the habit of listening 
rather than the habit of ignoring the radio. 
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My pupils have admitted that our class- 
room radio lessons have made them more 
considerate of others who are listening to a 
radio program; they either keep quiet or 
leave that room. They say also that the 
school radio lessons have improved their 
power of concentration and ability to listen, 
adding more enjoyment. The questions 
during a quiz bee have challenged many a 
listener to respond in competition with the 
participant. The habit of quick response 
during a ten-second interval of a radio les- 
son can not help but shorten the pause and 
quicken thinking in similar situations. 

As I said in the beginning, radio has 
transformed many small companies into 
corporations. Children played no small part 
in this growth. Many cereal tops have been 
rewarded with club memberships and pins. 
Cleanser labels have enrolled junior nurses, 
and contests have been entered in the hope 
of winning the intriguing prize. Some of 
these have been worthwhile educationally 
while others, such as collecting radio stars’ 
pictures, may lead to a hobby that does not 
enrich their lives. I can see more value 
in playmates dramatizing a story they have 
heard, or collecting stamps, or organizing 
neighborhood clubs to listen to recom- 
mended programs. 

Most of these so-called “children’s pro- 
grams” are in the late afternoon and early 
evening. One mother requested a principal 
to use her influence on a local station to 
change a 9:30 program to 7:30 so her child 
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could retire by 8. This is especially true 
in the case of elementary children. Friday 
and Saturday nights are exceptions though 
I do not see why they should be except for 
the convenience of the parents, perhaps. 
However, most children play hard at the 
close of school or are confined to tasks and 
are best able to listen to the radio from 
5 to 6 and again from 7 to 8. One boy 
told me he preferred the stories at night, 
so he could dream about them. No doubt 
he projected himself as the “Lone Ranger” 
or “Dick Tracy” in some strange adventure 
and thrilled to his daring bravery. 

Commercial sponsors are fast approach- 
ing the saturation point and new twists or 
angles are found in educational programs. 
Showmanship techniques necessarily com- 
mand attention and are therefore applied. 

Thirty per cent of the children questioned 
still hunger for more drama. Fifteen per 
cent want more question contests, and nine 
per cent want to hear news flashes. Chil- 
dren do listen to the radio and will benefit 
in proportion to the value of the material 
presented. 

The radio is also certain to become the 
most effective instrument for interpreting 
the work of the schools to the community 
as well as educating the vast number of 
American adults who ceased their formal 
education early. The radio must be made 
to serve us. The limitless opportunities al- 
lotted by radio make it more genuinely at 
the public service. 











lIl—THE USE OF THE NEWSPAPER 


Marcaret M. SuLLivan 
South High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


In most of the Greater Cleveland high 
schools, academic credit is given for jour- 
nalism courses. According to the facilities 
of each school the number of courses varies 
from one to three. Each course covers one 
semester of work. In most Cleveland 
schools two courses, Journalism 1 and Jour- 
nalism 2, permit pupils to study the busi- 
ness of newspaper publication, to learn jour- 
nalistic writing techniques, and to publish 
a school newspaper. One school offers Jour- 
nalism 3, “The Survey of the Newspaper.” 

In my school, during the first month of 
study, the students use newspapers instead 
of textbooks and do library research work 
to answer questions that may arise. Dur- 
ing the rest of the semester they use stand- 
ard journalism textbooks, newspapers, and 
reference works, in news magazines and 
books. 

At the beginning of the course I often ask 
the students about their habits of reading 
the newspaper. I usually preface the in- 
quiry by saying, “Now, your answer will 
not affect your marks. I am asking for 
information and I want you to be honest 
in your answers.” Then I proceed to ask 
for a show of hands after each question. 
“How many of you always read the com- 
ics?” Every hand in the class goes up. 
“How many always read them first?” Not 
quite so many hands appear. “How many 
always read the editorials?” In a class of 
25, three hands go up and I have my doubts 
about accuracy in reporting. “How many 
always read the sports?” All the boys show 
hands and about half of the girls. “How 
many girls always read the woman’s page?” 
Some hesitancy is evident. A few hands 


rise. Then a timid soul ventures, “Can we 
say we do, if we read only certain parts 
of the page?” That calls for a show of 
hands about “certain parts.” The count 
shows that all read beauty hints, advice to 
the lovelorn, and hints on styles in clothing; 
a goodly number read society events. 

Discussion later brings out reasons for 
these preferences. Most of the appeal can 
be explained by “youth”; the interest in so- 
ciety events, by aspirations or the longing 
in every soul to be someone else. Girls who 
are studying personal regimen or home eco- 
nomics like to read about homemaking, 
budgets, recipes, and helps in entertaining. 
Some few who are beginning the study of 
economics confess interest in the page or 
pages devoted to finance, but a large ma- 
jority never look at this section. 

Front page news rates fairly high, but 
there is always evidence of skipping over 
some items. Students who are pursuing 
modern problems in an American history 
course are more interested in national and 
international news than those who have 
not yet been exposed to modern social stud- 
ies. It is interesting to find, however, that 
good instruction in music, science, mathe- 
matics, art, or English is reflected in stu- 
dents’ interest in stories about discoveries, 
advancement in science, literary awards, re- 
views of books, art exhibits, musical pro- 
grams or stories about events scheduled in 
the city. 

After the students have expressed them- 
selves about their preferences, I usually ex- 
plain that the newspaper has to appeal to 
all classes of society and I show them a dia- 
gram, a triangle divided horizontally into 
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three parts representing divisions of society 
on an intellectual basis. The lower part 
stands for readers rating from 70 to 80 in 
intelligence; the larger, the middle portion, 
from 80 to go; and the smaller, the upper, 
go to 100. Then I tell them that a great 
editor once told me that the comics are put 
in for those who can not read or who do 
not care to read much to get the point; 
that the editorials are for those who have 
sufscient knowledge of current events to 
follow the reasoning and to understand the 
point of view presented by the writers; and 
that the front pages, the sports sections, and 
popular columnists are for the average citi- 
zen. Immediately I sce a change in the ex- 
pression of those who had confessed that 
they always read the comics first. Of course 
I explain that many “intellectuals” find 
pleasure in the comics, and in stories of 
human interest. 

From this point we begin the survey of 
home papers. The students form three 
groups, according to the number of Cleve- 
land daily metropolitan papers. To facili- 
tate work, two or more students studying 
one paper ascertain the number of pages 
in the issue and the number and length of 
columns of published material. Then they 
determine the number of columns devoted 
to display advertising, the number devoted 
to news, and the number containing want 
ads. While they are working on this re- 
port, two or more other students are finding 
out how much space is taken up by pic- 
tures, cartoons, graphs, comics, and other 
illustrative matter. Similar work is going 
on with the survey of the other city dailies. 

Another group goes to work to break 
down the news into various divisions and 
to find out how much space is given to 
each. Usually they discover international, 
national, state, and local news. Still another 
group ascertains the amount of space given 
to sports, to editorials, society, finance, re- 
ligion, and to cultural arts. 
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When the class assembles, reports are 
made by each group. Questions arise. 
Sometimes a student can supply the desired 
information; at other times the instructor 
enters the discussion and, to expedite mat- 
ters, furnishes the answer. Many times the 
questions lead to further investigation and 
references are given for library work. For 
instance, curiosity has often been stirred rel- 
ative to the amount of advertising in papers 
from larger cities, towns, or rural commu- 
nities. The World Almanac, Editor and 
Publisher, or some publication-trade journal 
will furnish the desired information. Again, 
the question of the amount of world news 
published in Cleveland papers as compared 
with that in The New York Times, The 
Chicago News, The Christian Science Mon- 
itor, The San Francisco Examiner, or other 
United States newspapers, will lead to the 
procuring of these papers and a survey of 
them. The amount of local news some- 
times brings up the discussion of the differ- 
ence between the Home Edition of a Cleve- 
land paper and its state edition. This re- 
quires a survey of the two editions of the 
same paper. 

Naturally, students begin to wonder how 
news is gathered and what are its sources. 
One week of study is usually given to this 
study. The study leads to learning the 
names of news agencies or press associa- 
tions, names of correspondents and report- 
ers. Questions show the need of learning 
how a newspaper is organized to cover 
news. A study of references requires note- 
taking and the preparation of reports. In- 
vestigation of correspondents involves li- 
brary work. Encyclopedia, magazines, 
Who’s Who, or the reading of books about 
journalists’ experiences supply rich back- 
ground for the understanding of reporters’ 
work and reporters’ qualifications. 

Standard journalism textbooks explain 
how a newspaper is organized, how news 
is gathered and disseminated. Discussion 
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brings out facts that students have learned 
through observation of news reels in the 
movies. Often someone will volunteer a 
more complete report about the Associated 
Press, the United Press, International News 
Service, Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
or the Federal Press. 

Before long someone asks about a visit 
to a newspaper plant. That is easily ar- 
ranged. During the trip through the plant, 
how pencils fly as these “surveyors” take 
notes! Class reports usually include later 
the explanation of the “special wires” in 
news rooms, the pile of matter coming over 
the telegraph editor’s desk, the recording 
machines or ticker tape in the A.P. room, 
the “beats” covered by men in the city room, 
the sports department, and an interview 
with the city editor or the Sunday editor, 
or with any department head who is will- 
ing to give these youngsters a little time 
for explanation of the coverage of news. 
Always there is a heated discussion about 
how the honest-to-goodness reporter differs 
from the celluloid version of one. 

Some more investigation in the library 
is required to gather data about well-known 
correspondents—city, state, national, and in- 
ternational. Perhaps the librarian will show 
students books relating adventures of great 
reporters, such as We Cover the World. In 
this way boys and girls “accidentally” dis- 
cover books about which they want to tell 
the class. It isn’t hard to get them to read 
about real happenings of real men whose 
names they see in “bylines.” Soon they 
begin to pay more attention to articles 
signed by Webb Miller, Sir Philip Sims, Sir 
Willmott Lewis, and others. 

While they are studying sources, they 
note places where dispatches or stories orig- 
inate. Often they are suspicious when, in- 
stead of a name, a little note above the story 
says “staff correspondent” or “special wire.” 
In their study of local news, they study 
names connected with quotations, authori- 


ties for the news, and places where stories 
originate. Often news by different report. 
ers from different papers will differ and 
boys and girls want to know why. This 
causes more discussion about the degree of 
accuracy of the reporter and that of the 
informants. 

Pictures, too, come under the study of 
sources. Questions such as these come up, 
“How did the photographer happen to be 
right at that spot when this happened?” 
“Don’t you think that this is a ‘made’ or 
‘posed’ picture?” Of course, the wireless 
photograph arouses more and more curi- 
osity. Several students have begun a collec- 
tion of unusual news photographs. A study 
of these brings up some interesting differ- 
ences of opinion about sources of news. 

Such a survey can not be made without 
some actual reading of the material pub- 
lished. Before long the boys and girls begin 
to distinguish between the conservative and 
the sensational newspaper. Their study of 
pictures reveals the news interest in pic- 
tures and they begin to ask such questions 
as, “Why does this paper publish so many 
pictures of crime scenes and of criminals?” 
“Why does one paper have more pictures 
than another?” “Why is it that pictures 
of actors, actresses, radio comedians, and 
sports participators get published more often 
than those of literary people, of educators, 
of boys and girls doing interesting things in 
school ?” 

Their reading of the news makes it nec- 
essary to devote some time to the study 
of “What is News?” Class reports and dis- 
cussions in this unit of study are far from 
the old-fashioned reporting of current 
events. Students clip from their news- 
papers stories that interest them and then 
proceed to study why the stories appealed. 
How did the editor know that this would 
appeal? A review of the qualities of a 
story that make it news tells the students 
that these are unusualness, nearness, time- 
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liness, and human interest. One paper will 
make a longer story out of a happening than 
will another; or a comparison of the two 
will reveal slight differences in facts re- 
ported or a difference in treatment. Before 
long the class begins to realize that there is 
such a thing as “newspaper policy,” and that 
there is a difference between the attitude 
of one paper and that of another. The read- 
ing of editorials and of columns reveals dif- 
ferent points of view about current issues. 
Soon someone says, “I believe that this 
paper is anti-administration”; or, “I never 
read in this paper anything good about 
labor”; or, “These papers do not agree, do 
they?” 

Because students in journalism are a spe- 
cial group who have elected the course, and 
they have been recommended on a basis of 
capability and intelligence, we try to study 
some of the controls of news. We have 
used Dr. Dale’s How to Read the News- 
paper and some of the letters from the Prop- 
aganda Analysis Bureau of New York. We 
have fun looking for faulty headlines and 
typographical errors. We try to use the 
definition of propaganda given by Dr. Clyde 
Miller and his explanation of the seven de- 
vices used by propagandists. We search for 
evidences of propaganda. We like to take 
a city issue, such as the Municipal Light 
plant controversy that ensued last fall when 
the city was asked to vote on bonds for the 
improvement and extension of the Munici- 
pal Light plant. From the daily news- 
papers we clipped every bit of information 
published. We found evidences of propa- 
ganda devices in published letters and re- 
ports of speeches, for and against the issue. 
We tried to make a scientific study of the 
news relative to the issue. For two weeks 
during the war crisis of last fall, students 
clipped headlines relative to the crisis. 

We do not aim to draw any conclusions 
about issues, but we try to keep open-minded. 
Naturally we run into some prejudices on 
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the part of students, but we try to read all 
sides of the issues as published. 

Do these activities develop discriminating 
habits of newspaper reading? I am not 
always sure that I can answer “Yes” at the 
end of a short month’s work, but I can say 
that the seed begins to germinate in that 
time. One boy in my first course, after 
three days’ work, said, “My mother won- 
ders what is coming over me. Dad doesn’t 
get a chance to spend the whole evening 
with the newspaper; I have to have it for 
homework, and do I spread the paper 
around!” 

I begin to feel a gleam of satisfaction 
when students volunteer the information, 
“I did not realize that there was so much 
in a newspaper.” “I like to read Lippmann,” 
or “Pegler makes me tired,” or “Don’t you 
think that Heywood Broun earns his money 
easily?” “The Press is surely after the 
gambling places.” “I can see why American 
papers fight for a free press.” “It pays to 
read more than one paper.” 

Perhaps you are beginning to wonder 
how these students of journalism find time 
to learn the techniques of journalistic writ- 
ing. The course of study provides other 
units of work dealing with the writing of 
the news story, the interview, the feature, 
the editorial, sports accounts, columns, crit- 
ical reviews, and advertising. The text- 
books give us directions for writing each 
special kind of story. Clippings from news- 
papers and the critical study show how well 
or how poorly reporters follow the tech- 
niques established by standard newspapers 
and well-known journalists. Pupils love to 
paste clippings in scrapbooks and to make 
underlinings in the clippings or marginal 
notes explaining criticism. 

Practice in writing accounts of school or 
community news involves the application 
of newswriting rules and the testing of writ- 
ing according to aims and standards estab- 
lished. Reading and writing assist boys and 
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girls to establish personal standards for 
evaluating the school and the professional 
newspaper. 

Toward the end of the course, round-table 
or panel discussions are held on such topics 
as: “The influence of the press,” “What can 
students of journalism do toward getting 
newspapers to realize the importance of 
news about the public schools?” “What is 
meant by freedom of the press?” “The news- 
papers publish what readers want,” “Con- 
trol of news,” “Influence of headlines,” “A 
democratic school newspaper,” “Newspaper 
English,” “Judging a school by its news- 
paper,” “The responsibility of the high 
school newspaper staff.” 

What are the outcomes of high school 
training in newspaper reading, newswrit- 
ing, composition, and the publication of a 
newspaper ? 
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1. Democratic approach to the study of cur. 
rent topics. 


2. Stimulation of purposeful thinking. 
3. Development of better reading habits, 


4. Better understanding of the business of 
publication. 


. Wiser use of leisure time. 
. Practice in use of forceful English. 


7. Cooperation in administrative problems 
of school. 


8. Dissemination of school news. 


g. Opportunity for individual growth in 
knowledge, character, and citizenship. 


NVI 


All this can be done by a well-trained 
teacher of journalism—one who believes that 
youth can be trained in the American way to 
take their places in a democracy where edv- 
cation exists to develop in every pupil the 
ability to arrive at his own convictions and to 
live accordingly. 


III—THE MOVIES 
Muriet T. Bain 


Muskingum College, 


The solution to most of the problems pre- 
sented by the motion picture—this phenom- 
enon of the twentieth century, which may 
become the greatest medium for teaching 
that the world has ever seen—lies in devel- 
oping an intelligent and discerning audi- 
ence. 

Motion picture appreciation and the de- 
velopment of discrimination are requisites 
to that end. Such appreciation and under- 
standing will lessen the emotional stimula- 
tion that causes much of the undesirable ef- 
fect of the movies. At the same time enjoy- 
ment of the pictures will be increased. At 
first, students may fear, and even find, 
that when the edge of reality is dulled— 
when they see “behind the scenes”—all the 
joy and thrill of movie-going will be lost. 
As they pass from this “sophomoric” stage, 


New Concord, Ohio 


however, they find the opposite to be true. 
Another value from cultivating motion pic- 
ture discrimination is that the attendance 
pattern is modified. Students tend to apply 
standards, criteria of judgment, to the pic- 
tures they see—choosing the more desirable 
pictures rather than attending haphazardly 
or on the basis of routine, such as every Sat- 
urday, or twice weekly. This attendance 
upon better pictures will operate to encour- 
age the production of a higher type of pic- 
ture and gradually to decrease the market 
for inferior pictures. Thus, values are gained 
in two ways—the student sees better pictures 
and gradually the number of better films 
available is increased. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that the 
motion picture represents an industry. Like 
all industries it will tend to produce what 
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the public wants. Our job is to create a 
more intelligent audience that will use the 
power of the consumer to secure the type of 
product desired. Attendance is the produc- 
ers’ measure of the public taste. This is 
evidenced in the emphasis placed yearly 
upon the “box-office appeal” of stars. This 
factor is also one index in the determination 
of their salary scale. You may feel that little 
can be done to secure better pictures until 
they are the only type produced—that is, that 
your local distributor is at present somewhat 
hampered in his selection of films. This is 
true where block-booking and blind selling 
operate, and where there is a monopoly of 
desirable pictures by one theater, thus limit- 
ing the selection of others. However, many 
theaters are in situations where this pressure 
does not exist, where they are free to select 
pictures at random. The managers of these 
theaters will be guided by the demands of 
the community. 

A striking illustration of this principle is 
offered by the comparison of small motion- 
picture houses in two very different com- 
munities. I live in a college town of about 
twelve hundred population. When I tell 
you that it is the seat of a United Presby- 
terian college, that the villagers tend to be 
strongly conservative in their tastes, and that 
there was no local movie house until two 
years ago, you will realize that the standard 
for pictures shown here is high. Undesira- 
ble pictures will not be supported. During 
the last three weeks we have had David 
Copperfield, Out West with the Hardys, If 
I Were King, Men with Wings, The Cita- 
del, Flirting with Fate, Girls’ School, The 
Great Waltz, and Just Around the Corner. 

In a nearby town of about the same popu- 
lation—a mining center, with most of the 
problems usual in such localities—none of 
these pictures would be successful, I am told 
by the theater manager of our town, whose 
brother operates the other house. Perhaps 
the last picture—a Shirley Temple vehicle 
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—might be acceptable! Both of these thea- 
ter operators are free to purchase whatever 
pictures they wish, not being bound by any 
booking arrangement nor by unfair compe- 
tition practices. Surely this contrast proves 
that pictures will be shown that are in line 
with the taste of the purchasing public. 
Lack of attendance is one of the best curbs 
on the distribution and production of infe- 
rior pictures. While other groups are work- 
ing toward revision of the booking regula- 
tion and of unfair competitive practices, we 
must be building for the demand of a better 
commodity. Public opinion will do much 
to hasten the other reforms, and to insure 
constructive use of unhampered booking 
policies. Without a discriminating public, 
free booking might possess some disadvan- 
tages. 


TEACHING APPRECIATION 


Motion picture appreciation can be taught. 
The first requirement is genuine interest and 
enthusiasm on the part of teachers. It is 
vitally necessary for us to gain prestige in 
the eyes of our pupils, so that they will turn 
to us for guidance and will respect not only 
our opinions but those other sources of in- 
formation to which we may refer them. At 
present, students do not generally regard 
their school teachers as able to offer them 
guidance in this field. We must become in- 
formed on this subject; we must keep abreast 
of current films; we must understand and 
respect adolescent views while endeavoring 
to improve their standards of judgment. 
Condescension and intolerance toward pu- 
pils’ attitudes are disastrous when attempt- 
ing to reconstruct their thinking along this 
line. We must first prove ourselves com- 
petent in this out of classroom activity. 

As to specific ways in which motion pic- 
ture appreciation can be developed in our 
present educational set-up, I believe that the 
wider spread of this activity rather than a 
centralization through one course is to be 
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sought. If students are surrounded with 
skillful guidance in selection of films, and 
if this comes from various angles, and from 
persons whose judgment they have learned 
to respect, they will be favorably influenced 
to see the better pictures. At the same time, 
positive work must be accomplished in the 
appreciation of this new art form, else they 
will not see the value in these films. Prob- 
ably the most desirable set-up is one where 
specific attempt is made to develop discrimi- 
nation through all courses of the school, 
thus reinforcing the work of the specialist. 
It must be recognized here that some harm 
may be done by teachers whose judgment in 
this field is not respected by students. My 
point, rather, is that one does not have to be 
a “specialist,” nor a drama teacher, to cul- 
tivate appreciation for good movies. 


DraMarIcs 


On the junior and senior high school level 
we find that motion picture appreciation is 
naturally motivated in dramatics classes. It 
may be presented as a unit of its own, or 
it may be integrated into the study of vari- 
ous aspects appropriate to the course—act- 
ing, stage design, lighting, makeup, cos- 
tume, structure of the play. Probably a 
combination of both approaches is best. Ap- 
preciation for the cinema can be taught; 
then, when other phases are taken up, illus- 
trative material can be drawn from the mo- 
tion picture, or vice versa. It is the theater 
of most high school people and of most 
adults, and it must be reckoned with in any 
realistic study of contemporary drama. 


ENGLISH 


Rich opportunity to illumine and vitalize 
the study of the classics exists in any English 
course. Study guides are available for prac- 
tically all books and dramas that have been 
filmed. The advantages are on both sides 
—for the greater appreciation of the classics 
and toward the seeing of better films. His- 
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torical events such as the French Revolution, 
the famed Dreyfus case, or the conquest of 
our western lands are made real and vivid 
through the motion picture. A film such 
as I Am the Law offers abundant case mate. 
rial for a sociology course, despite the oc. 
casional farcical treatment in the movie. 
Films in a foreign language, such as Mayer. 
ling or La Maternelle, give practical experi- 
ence in the use of a new language and an op. 
portunity to see pictures that many critics 
consider superior to some of our products, 
because of the lessened emphasis on glamor 
and elaborate settings. 


GEOGRAPHY AND SCIENCE 


During any school year there are many 
films that relate directly to geography 
courses. One of the advantages of the movie 
is its freedom from limitation in depicting 
locale. The joys of overstepping all bounds 
of location offer one source of magic of the 
screen. A picture such as The Life of Louis 
Pasteur strikes deep into science implica- 
tions. Even more direct in its approach is 
one that can be made through physics classes 
—considering the mechanical basis of pro- 
jection. Every film offers opportunity for 
observation of art in this new form. Favor- 
able and unfavorable criticism of this angle 
can usually be made on any film. With the 
general excellence of the musical background 
of good pictures, another means of approach 
is indicated. Here, as in the case of English, 
profit is accrued in both directions. Cult- 
vation of better musical tastes receives extra 
impetus because of the prestige carried by 
its use in pictures, and at the same time 
another angle in movie appreciation is dis- 
closed. Clothing, costume design, and inte- 
rior decoration can make much use of the 
abundant illustrative material offered by the 
films. Many teaching values are inherent 
in both of these areas, and at the same time 
new judgments for these aspects of films can 


be established. 
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THE MOVIES 


We are beyond the pioneer stage in source 
materials that are available to aid those who 
would teach motion picture appreciation. 
Eminently practical and specific in sugges- 
tions, these materials will stimulate original 
techniques and methods. This has been 
illustrated in the matter of study guides. 
Some schools are now preparing their own 
study guides, illustrating cooperative work 
between students and teachers. 


A Movie Crus 


A teacher eager to reconstruct the thinking 
and behavior patterns of youths as to this 
activity will find enthusiastic response to a 
Movie Club. Don’t be apprehensive lest its 
discussion remain on the level of popular 
movie magazines. Skilfully led by the spon- 
sor and supplemented by superior material 
that is interesting, its direction can be all that 
is desired. If your school is “over-clubbed,” 
programs leading to finer motion picture ap- 
preciation can be built into the plans for 
other clubs, notably drama and camera clubs. 
Or if your extra-curricular clubs are organ- 
ized on the departmental pattern of aca- 
demic courses, motion picture content can 
be introduced as suggested above for class 
courses. Better still, you can organize a 
“Leisure Time Activities Club,” using a 
more intriguing name, to be sure. Con- 
stantly we are admonished that intelligent 
use of leisure time will be an increasingly 
important problem of the future. Here is 
a field fertile in opportunity for construc- 
tive work. 

Auditorium programs can be centered 
around “movie-going.” If your school has 
a radio program, the motion picture prob- 
lem could well be utilized. A series of pro- 
grams might present “Things to See in Mov- 
ies,” or might relate books and plays to their 
movie versions. 

Since most school children attend commu- 
nity theaters or are in small towns, it is 
easy to take advantage of newspaper and 
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magazine reviews of pictures. Bulletin 
board projects appeal to all ages, and offer 
opportunity to apply principles of discrimi- 
nation as they are developed. In this field 
it is possible for pupils to secure their own 
materials to be posted, using selectivity in 
their choices. A movie-goer’s guide could 
become a feature of the school paper. Spon- 
sored by their own contemporaries, it would 
carry considerable weight. In many classes 
brief reports on current films that are out- 
standing could be made. Meritorious films 
scheduled for advance dates should be pub- 
licized, giving further opportunity for selec- 
tive discrimination in attendance. 

Motion picture appreciation can have prac- 
tical expression through sponsorship of 
worthwhile pictures. Most distributors are 
cooperative in arranging for “benefit” per- 
formances with the sale of tickets on some 
sort of percentage basis, offering a different 
solution to the problem of money-making 
projects. In our village a high school group 
recently sponsored a showing of David Cop- 
perfield, the Sophomore class of the College, 
The Citadel, and an honorary musical or- 
ganization, The Great Waltz. Last year, 
biology classes brought a return showing of 
The Life of Louis Pasteur; the French De- 
partment, an importation of La Maternelle. 


APPRECIATION ON ELEMENTARY LEVEL 


On the elementary school level the aims 
are identical with those for the upper levels, 
although they are reached by somewhat dif- 
ferent means. The motion picture offers an 
excellent means of stimulating oral activity, 
written activity, and physical expression. It 
may be drawn upon as a source of enlarged 
horizons and experiences with classroom 
participation to deepen and strengthen the 
effects created by the pictures. Most cer- 
tainly efforts should be made to establish 
standards of judgment compatible with the 
achievement of the particular age. Discus- 
sion of pictures seen by many of the group 
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can be organized and skillfully led so as to 
develop desirable attitudes. Preparation can 
be made for pictures that are coming, such 
as Robin Hood, Tom Sawyer, Heidi, Snow 
White. Usually a teacher of elementary 
grades finds it easier to make her influence 
felt in endorsing particular films than does 
an upper grade teacher. There is need for 
an early attack on the problem of developing 
appreciation. 


ScHoo.t Movies 


On all levels it is possible to use some of 
the new materials that are becoming avail- 
able in this study. Sheets of pictures from 
movies are interesting for direct study of 
movie techniques, art expression, or to stimu- 
late thinking, observation, writing, speaking, 
or for pure enjoyment. Excerpts from pic- 
tures are becoming available reproduced on 
16 mm. films for school use. If this new 
educational tool becomes more generally 
used, it is likely that re-issues of good films 
may be made available in greater numbers 
for school use. 

One of the aspects of this work that must 
not be overlooked is the fact that, although 
it may sound like an intangible element, 
motion picture appreciation can be meas- 
ured. The extent of change in attitudes 
and the effectiveness of the work can be 
gauged objectively. It is possible to keep 
records of students’ attendance and chart 
these to indicate changes in this pattern of 
behavior. Diary, biography, and contact re- 
port techniques can be utilized. Reinforced 
with class comments and discussion, it is 
possible to determine the results of this 
teaching. 

Needless to say, where the school engages 
in the presentation of school movies, either 
during school hours as a recreational feature 
or in evening hours as a community venture, 
it is of the utmost importance that high 
standards are adhered to—that films of real 
value and of artistic merit be shown. 
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ApproacH THROUGH Parent Groups 


Since movie-going is a social activity and 
often involves the entire family, it is ap. 
propriate that one approach should be 
through parent groups. Here, it is especially 
pertinent that information concerning the 
potentialities of the movie, for good or evil, 
be disseminated. This should always be 
followed by constructive programs on ap. 
preciation of pictures. If only negative criti- 
cism were given, youngsters would soon lose 
confidence in your sincerity in wanting them 
to see any pictures—even desirable ones. At 
home, their requests to “go to the movies” 
would be countered with “No! your teacher 
says they have a dreadful effect on you.” 
One can imagine the unhappy sequel of 
such a situation. More often than not, 
adults are quite as lacking in fullest appre- 
ciation of the motion picture as are their 
school age children. They may be some- 
what more successful in avoiding undesira- 
ble pictures, yet not appreciative nor dis. 
cerning of all they see. Their enjoyment of 
films can be increased and their attendance 
patterns modified just as markedly as their 
children’s. Such studies should lead to posi- 
tive action to make the pressure of their 
desire for better films felt in the community. 
The Parent-Teacher Association, Mothers’ 
Club, women’s clubs, church groups, and 
civic clubs are some of the organizations 
through which these enterprises can be pro- 
moted. 

On all levels the need is to extend the in- 
fluence of the classroom to this life activity 
and to implement this feature of contem- 
porary life as a classroom tool, endeavoring 
to give it greater meaning and significance, 
and to develop attitudes of appreciation and 
habits of discrimination. We must be con- 
stantly alert to opportunities for exploration 
in this field, and motivated by a driving de- 
sire to have a share in creating a more intel- 
ligent and discriminating movie-audience. 
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EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


PUPIL PURPOSE 


Great emphasis is placed on “pupil pur- 
pose” in modern curriculum making and 
teaching. It is held that the highest quality 
of learning can be had only when pupil pur- 
pose is present. This is granted. Interest, 
motive, and purpose on the part of the 
pupil are the foremost requisites in modern 
teaching. But some go so far as to think 
that “pupil purpose” can come only out of 
the pupil’s present experience. They seem 
to forget the great force of the child’s curi- 
osity concerning new things and new experi- 
ences. They seem to think it is difficult, for 
example, for the teacher to interest a child 
in the life of “primitive peoples,” or in some 
far-away and different country. Any good 
teacher knows that children take to this like 
a duck takes to water. 

There are two important facts in this situ- 
ation which must not be lost sight of: (1) 
the teacher’s ability to interest pupils in 
matters apart from their present experience, 
and (2) the child’s ability (and obligation) 
to interest himself in things—even in things 
which at the time he is not interested in. 
This quality spells much of the difference 
between the successful man and the unsuc- 
cessful one. Interest breeds motive, motive 
breeds purpose, and purpose brings effective 
learning. A pupil who can not be inter- 
ested in the race heritage by the teacher, or 
who does not interest himself in it, misses the 
first requisite of a good education. 

This is not to disparage the utilization of 
the natural interests and purposes of chil- 
dren. They are important, and basic. But 
we need not, and we must not, be limited 





to childish interests and purposes. It has 
been justly held that any curriculum activity 
must involve (1) pupil purpose and (2) 
social significance. We must not underesti- 
mate the importance of the latter. Neither 
should we abandon the former at any stage. 
Also, we should not overestimate the sig- 
nificance nor the importance of present-day 
experience in education. We must be con- 
cerned about three things, at any stage of the 
child’s development: (1) the child’s needs, 
(2) the child’s interests, and (3) the needs 
of society. No one of these can, be omitted, 
or even slighted. 


Frank McMurry said, sixteen years ago: “The 
biggest thing in modern education is richness 
in purpose on the part of the pupil.” 


“A project is an experience permeated by a 
purpose.” —William H. Kilpatrick. 


HISTORICAL PROBLEMS VS. PRESENT- 
DAY PROBLEMS 


The theory that the study of history should 
be based on vital present-day problems has 
received wide acceptance among “progres- 
sive” educators. The general idea seems to 
be that what we should be concerned about 
is present-day problems. We should use 
only those phases of history which shed 
some light on present-day problems. The 
study of chronological history is to be 
avoided. 

There are others who say that the chief 
purpose of the study of history and the social 
studies is to ascertain how the present has 
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come from the past. Some say that the best 
way for the pupil to attain this objective is 
to project himself into the past, to discover 
the problems which mankind faced at each 
stage of its history and development, to 
ascertain what was done to solve them, to 
examine critically these solutions, and to 
determine the agreement or disagreement of 
the pupils with these solutions, and their 
bearing on problems of modern society. Thus 
pupils would seek to discover what our an- 
cestors of the colonial period considered their 
chief problems, and how they went about 
finding solutions. The pupils would then 
proceed through each successive period, 
chronologically, up to the present day. A 
good example of this point-of-view is that 
of the classroom where a supervisor, upon 
entering the room, asked, “What are you 
doing now?” The teacher replied: “We are 
discussing Jackson yer problems.” 

Those who favor this latter method feel 
that students would thus have a broad view 
of human progress as a whole, and be in the 
best position to judge the present and fore- 
cast the future. It is held by them that the 
present time is a period of such rapid change 
that the problems of today, probably, will 
not be the problems of tomorrow, and to be 
concerned with only those phases of past 
history which help the solution of transient 
problems might leave the student with little 
or no light upon problems he will face as an 
adult citizen. 

Children, and even adults, have a love for, 
and an ability for “make believe.” Public 
libraries report that more fiction is read than 
books of any other classification. Should 
this interest and ability be used to get the 
student to put himself in the place of a 
citizen of past periods, and attempt to secure 
a realistic concept of the times and of the 


lines of human progress? Dramatizing of 
vivid and important incidents, securing illus. 
trative pictures, preparing an exhibit of 
articles in use at the time, use of other visual 
aids, including authentic historical films, con- 
struction projects, etc., would help in the 
realization of this purpose. 

A student who does not study chrono. 
logical history, but merely studies those parts 
of history which aid in the solution of pres. 
ent-day problems, will find this a futile 
procedure, say the advocates of “historical 
problems,” for the reason that when the 
student extracts a fragment of history, not 
having studied chronological history, he 
would be unable to understand the meaning 
or significance of the fragment, because he 
would be unable to see its setting; he would 
not know what had gone before and led up 
to it; neither would he know what had 
come after it, and what had come about as a 
result of the fragment considered. No per- 
son can understand history by referring to 
fragments here and there, if he has not pre- 
viously studied history in its chronological 
order. 

To understand anything fully, to get its 
true meaning and significance, tt is necessary 
to utilize the historical approach: to see it in 
its historical setting, and in the light of its 
historical development. 

Can we afford to abandon chronological 
history? Of course, if it is merely a matter 
of memorizing the statements in the text- 
book, it is “out.” But much progress has 
been made in substituting “thinking” for 
“memorization” in our history teaching. It 
is held by the advocates of “historical prob- 
lems” that ample time should be provided 
for the study of present-day problems, after 
the study of chronological history has been 
completed. 

F. M. Unperwoop. 
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Co the Members 


Our plans for extension of membership 
are rapidly moving forward. Promotion 
chairmen have been reappointed in most of 
the states and are choosing assistants from 
different sections of the state and from differ- 
ent levels or interests. New chairmen have 
been appointed in a few states that have not 
had chairmen before. Representatives from 
California, Minnesota, Michigan, and Ten- 
nessee have been added to the Board of 
Directors. Virginia now has two members 
on the Board. According to the constitu- 
tion, “representation shall be on the basis 
of one member of the Board of Directors for 
every fifty members or major fraction thereof 
of the group to be represented.” Our aim is 
to have a representative from every state! 

The enthusiasm that was so evident at the 
Promotion Committee breakfast in Cleve- 
land is carrying over into action in other 
ways also. State chairmen are contacting 
universities and teachers colleges in their 
states and are arranging for summer session 
conferences and meetings of various kinds 
at which future plans of the Department will 
be presented and problems of supervisors 
discussed. We suggest that you keep in 
touch with your state promotion chairman 
and support conferences of this kind in your 
vicinity. 

a a 


Members of the Executive Committee and 
the Board of Directors are offering an addi- 
tional service to you also. It occurred to us 
that as they travel about the country consid- 
erably, speaking to different groups and at- 
tending meetings of different kinds, they 
might be willing to offer their services to De- 
partment groups at such times. The idea 
was enthusiastically accepted. Several offers 
have been received by the headquarters office 
and accepted by field groups. We shall 


notify your promotion chairman of any op- 
portunity of this kind in your locality. 


oe 


The Executive Committee has adopted a 
policy of regional yearbook committees for 
the next three years. The 1939 yearbook, 
entitled Newer Instructional Practices of 
Promise, is rapidly taking shape under the 
leadership of Miss Helen Heffernan, whose 
committee is largely drawn from the western 
part of the country. The 1940 yearbook will 
implement the principles of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Members of the commit- 
tee will be announced shortly. It is planned 
to select the personnel of the 1941 and 1942 
committees from the East and Southwest. 
Suggestions for topics and personnel for 
these groups will be welcomed from the 


membership. 
oe > 


At the request of Dr. Karl Bigelow, a com- 
mittee has been appointed to cooperate with 
the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council of Education. The 
committee includes Miss Edith Bader, Chair- 
man, Dr. William Melchior of Syracuse, 
New York, and Mrs. Gertrude George of 
Madison, New Jersey. 


oe 


The summer meeting of the Department 
will be held in San Francisco on July 5 and 
6. At the luncheon session on July 5, the 
president of the Department will speak on 
future plans. On July 6 an opportunity will 
be given for members and friends to visit 
the Demonstration School of the University 
of California. Details of this program will 
be found on the next page. 


PRESIDENT. 
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San Francisco MN eeting 


The NEA convention at San Francisco, 
July 2-6, will offer an unusual opportunity 
for some 15,000 members of the teaching 
profession to enjoy the excellent sessions that 
have been planned and also to visit the 
Golden Gate Exposition. In the April issue 
of the Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation will be found preliminary informa- 
tion regarding the convention. 

Miss Helen Heffernan of the California 
State Department of Education, first vice- 
president of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, is in charge of 
the program of this Department. She has ar- 
ranged a luncheon meeting on Wednesday, 
July 5, at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
at which Mrs. Fannie R. Shaftel, Director of 
Curriculum, Pasadena Public Schools, will 
preside. Dr. Julia L. Hahn, President of 
the Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, will give the address. 

For Thursday, July 6, Miss Heffernan has 
arranged a trip to the University of Califor- 
nia Demonstration Elementary School. The 
complete program for the day follows. 


Program 


Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, N. E. A. 


Morninc MEETING 


Observation of University of California 
Demonstration Elementary School 
Hillside School, Berkeley 


Transportation: Leave San Francisco not later 
than 8 o’clock. Cars will be pro- 
vided by supervisors and others 
from locale. 

9:00-11:00—Visiting classrooms 
11:00-12:00—Discussion 


Chairman: Dr. John A. Hockett, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley 


Discussion Leader: Mrs. Gladys L. Potter, Prin. 
cipal, Hillside School, and Assistant 
Chief, Division of Elementary Edu. 
cation, California State Department 
of Education 

1. What evidences were there that chil. 
dren’s needs were cared for? 

2. What were the evidences of child 
purposes in the enterprises under. 
taken? 

3. Was the environment such that inter. 
ests were stimulated and were means 
provided for satisfying these inter. 
ests? 

4. What evidences were there that the 
materials provided were growth-chal- 
lenging? 

5. What evidences were there that the 
classroom situations were democratic? 

6. What evidences were there of skillful 
teacher guidance? 

7. What would be most effective service 
of the general supervisor in this situa- 
tion? 

8. What is place of special supervisor in 
the situation? 


AFTERNOON MEETING 
1:30—Presentation and Panel Discussion 


Chairman: Mrs. Ruth Edmands, President, 
California School Supervisors’ Asso 
ciation, and General Supervisor, Co- 
lusa County 


Speaker: Dr. William H. Burton, Professor of 
Education, University of Southern 
California 


Topic: “Supervision in the Modern School” 


Panel: Dr. Julia L. Hahn, Division Supervis- 

ing Principal, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Paul R. Hanna, Associate Professor 
of Education, Stanford University 

Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of 
Elementary Education, California 
State Department of Education 

Dr. George C. Kyte, Professor of 
Education, University of California, 
Berkeley 

Dr. Rudolph D. Lindquist, Director, 
Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan 

Irene Sauble, Supervisor of Exact Sci- 
ences, Detroit Public Schools 
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CNotes on the Cleveland Necting 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction was held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 26 to March 1, inclusive. 

The program’ was excellent and all the 
sessions were very well attended, the of- 
ficial count for Groups I, II, III and Section 
A being 50, 85, 75, and 80 respectively; first 
general session, 100; second general session, 
150; third general session, 300. Some of the 
papers read at these meetings appear in this 
issue of EpucationaL Metuop; others will 
be published later, either in this journal or 
elsewhere. 

Illness prevented Dr. Alice Keliher from 
leading the panel discussion of young teach- 
ers on “The Human Aspects of Teaching.” 
We are deeply indebted to Dr. Laura Zirbes 
for her cooperation in making this program 
a success. Both the participants and the 
audience seemed to enjoy the discussion im- 
mensely. The exchange of views on the 
teacher’s personal rights, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities brought out many interesting 
points from the actual experience of these 
young people. 


Business Neetings 


Business sessions of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Board of Directors, Editorial Board, 
and the six newly formed committees occu- 
pied the time on Sunday from 9:30 A. M. to 
9:30 P. M. at the headquarters in the Hotel 
Hollenden. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
at 4 P. M., February 26, the Report of the 
Executive Committee on “The Function and 
Program of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction,” a 13-page 
document covering the work of the com- 
mittee during the period from February 27, 
1938, to February 26, 1939, was presented 


1See the January issue, pages 198-199. 


and certain portions of it were reviewed in 
some detail. The first half of the report was 
devoted to a historical review of the com- 
mittee’s activities, the second half to recom- 
mendations. The latter covered (1) Exten- 
sion of Membership, (2) Yearbooks, (3) 
Special Services to Members, (4) Programs 
and Meetings, (5) Public Relations, (6) The 
Journal. 

The annual report of the Executive Sec- 
retary for the year 1938 was read and 
approved. 

The chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Dr. Lindquist, presented his report 
and the following officers were elected for 
the year 1939-40: President, Julia L. Hahn; 
First Vice-President, Helen Heffernan; 
Second Vice-President, Prudence Cutright; 
member of the Executive Committee to suc- 
ceed Paul T. Rankin, whose term had ex- 
pired, Edith M. Bader, for a term of three 
years; member of Executive Committee to 
fill Dr. Hahn’s unexpired term of two years, 
Hollis L. Caswell. 

State branches of the Department pre- 
sented the names of representatives to be 
seated on the Board of Directors and these 
were approved as follows: California—Mrs. 
Ruth Edmands, General Supervisor of 
Colusa County; Michigan—Miss Frances 
Martin of Central State Teachers College, 
Mt. Pleasant; Tennessee—Miss Elizabeth 
McD. Black of State Teachers College, 
Johnson City; Virginia—Mrs. Emile N. 
Windle, Supervisor of Schools, Leesburg. 

At the open business session of the mem- 
bers of the Department on Tuesday after- 
noon, February 28, the following directors 
were elected for a term of three years: Pru- 
dence Cutright, Helen Heffernan, and Wil- 
liam T. Melchior, to succeed themselves; 
Blanche Fuqua and Paul T. Rankin to suc- 
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ceed R. D. Lindquist and Lucille Nicol, 
whose terms had expired. L. S. Tireman, of 
the University of New Mexico, was elected 
for a term of two years to fill out the unex- 
pired term of E. T. McSwain. 

The various amendments to the Depart- 
ment’s constitution, as printed in Epuca- 
TIONAL MetHop for December, 1938, were 
presented, discussed, and approved. The 
constitution as it appears in that issue of our 
official organ, therefore, is now the approved 
form. 

The Tuesday morning session of the 
Board of Directors was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the 1939 budget and of the personnel 
requirements in the headquarters office to 
carry out the new program of the Depart- 
ment. An announcement of the new per- 
sonnel will be made in a later issue. 


Promotion Committee Breakfast 


On Tuesday morning, February 28, pro- 
motion chairmen and guests from seventeen 
states met for breakfast and a business 
meeting. The total number attending 
was twenty-eight. The national chairman, 
Miss Wilma Leslie Garnett of Kent State 
University, presided at the meeting. High- 
lights of the past year were reported by each 
representative, and plans for the new year 
were enthusiastically made. The commit- 


1A special souvenir program containing a photograph of Dr. Hosic was prepared for this luncheon. 
this program are still available for old friends who could not be present. 


office in Washington. 
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tee is to be enlarged and greater participa. 
tion among the members is expected. Re. 
ports of these activities will appear in the 
news columns of this journal from time to 
time. 


Che Luncheon 


One hundred and seventy members and 
friends gathered for the luncheon * on March 
1 in honor of Dr. James Fleming Hosic, 
founder and until 1937 secretary-treasurer 
of the Department. Miss Mildred English, 
a charter member and president of the or- 
ganization in 1933-34, presided most gra- 
ciously. The guests included several other 
past presidents and to these, as well as to 
those who could not be present, Miss English 
paid tribute with a brief description of each 
one’s particular contribution to the growth 
of the organization. 

Dr. Hosic had chosen for the topic of his 
address, “The Case for Supervision,” which 
will be found in this issue. At the close of 
his talk, a certificate of life membership in 
the Department was presented by Mr. F. 
M. Underwood on behalf of the officers and 
members. Dr. Hosic retired from active 
leadership in the Department two years ago, 
but his name will always remain on the roll 
of honor. 

Mary F. Haze, 
Executive Secretary. 


A few copies of 
Requests should be addressed to the headquarters 
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Summer Courses and Conferences in Supervision 


Compiled by a Special Committee of the Department 


In response to a request directed to 112 
universities and colleges for information 
concerning summer session courses in super- 
vision, approximately 75 replies were re- 
ceived by April 1. Since it is impossible in 
the space available to give full course descrip- 
tions, the committee has summarized briefly 
with the thought that persons interested in a 
particular institution will write to that insti- 
tution for further information. Credits and 
name of instructor have been indicated 
whenever they were specifically listed in 
the replies.” 


The committee has organized the infor- 
mation in terms of specific courses for ele- 
mentary or secondary levels, general courses 
in supervision, and for special fields. Con- 
ferences and other special features have been 
included also. Emphasis has been placed 
upon courses that should have an appeal to 
members of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, and upon rep- 
resentation of all sections of the country. 
Most of the courses in supervision are offered 
at the graduate level, although undergrad- 
uates may often enroll. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 








INSTITUTION! INSTRUCTOR CREDIT 

Boston University, Boston, Mass................ ee eee re 2 
University of California, Berkeley............... Hahn, Heffernan, and Hockett.... 2 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.| Hagan ...........cccessccccccccleccccccvcs 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.............. EE NO nnn cuisc ns dkeheae anh wuas 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y................ oe SWINE 0.4 0:0 -<0'b 00000000 2 
University of Denver, Denver, Colo............. ON EOC COT LT CT Teer ree 
Duke University, Durham, N. C................ ree err ere 3 
Indiana University, Bloomington. .... he lateatpus coin aes Wendell W. Wright.............. 2% 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City............. PIN 55d candadan cannes 2 
eee eee ee ee ET: CP Teer er Trey rrr ere rr rs rrr rrr rr 
ee ERP ee ST ee ee rere ee eT Tre eee e: 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor............. Frank W. Hubbard and Paul T. 

Se eres 2 
University of New Mexico, Albuamengite, «.«..... <6). ) 00.0.0 00.05600000000ceeeessscvessisvnsceciaes 
New York University, New York, N. Y.......... Borgeson and Speer.............. 4 pts. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln................ i NG 6 sco ch acasewanss 3 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.......... eT eee Cee Tere 3 
Pennsylvania State College, State College........ CS a ere 3 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia......... Be, Wi RII. 6 .6ns 06 0oeeeseesaae 2 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa......... LO errr reer errr rrr 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y........ Roy 1. Butterheld... .o..000s000 3 
Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif...] Paul Hanna.................++- 3 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y............ Edward D. Roberts.............. 3 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

WHE TNs Bi nccscbesdansccanuduansaconaes V. T. Thayer, Jennie Wahlert, 

and Fannie W. Dunn.......... 3 pts. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth......... James H. Dougherty............. 3 
Le ee reer Pere rr ee Peer eres 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. ... .|......cccccsssccccccessccccccees 3 
West Virginia University, Morgantown.......... Harry Grove Wheat............. 2 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va...| Inga O. Helseth................. 3 











1 All courses given in the regular summer session unless otherwise indicated. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 





INSTITUTION 





INSTRUCTOR CREDIT 





University of Alabama, University.............. 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa............. 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y............. 
University of California, Berkeley............... 
Duke University, Durham, N. C..........o.0cccccces 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass........... 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu................. 
University of Minos, Urbana..........0...0.00.00666 
Indiana University, Bloomington............... 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City............. 
Louisiana State University, University........... 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor.............. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis........... 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln................ 
University of New Hampshire, Durham.......... 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill.......... 


Pennsylvania State College, State College........ 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia......... 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.............. 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y........ 
Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif... 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y............. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

oN Se Ree Serer 
University of Washington, Seattle............... 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio..... 
West Virginia University, Morgantown!......... 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va... 
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G. Robert Koopman............. 
RE RII 6 0sk's'ein:as0:90 0:00:00 2 
Clement, Goodson, and others .... 1 
a ere 2Y 
E6665: 6 5 Gaia in ade ere Xs 3 


Charles W. Boardman ........... 
OS rrr 
Fietian BA. MIBDEC. 5. < cc s.occcsses 
Brink, Everett, Fawcett, Haupt, 

Latrant, WEDD... ......c0ceces 
Mary Jane Wyland.............. 
ee ee error a 


oy LL... attechield................0.0.00.00: 
H. C. Hand and Ralph Raymond 
See ere 


ee ee ee ee es er ee a a 


Lawrence B. Hilland, Robert Clark 
George H. Armacost............. 


Wr w 








1 Both summer terms. 


Courses in Special Supervisory Gields 


Many colleges and universities offer 
courses in special methods. Here are rep- 
resented only those which are labeled as defi- 
nitely supervisory. They are offered in the 
regular session except as otherwise indicated. 


Sight-Saving: 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Social Studies: 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Supervised Student Teaching: 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 
(Regular and intersession) 


Supervision of the Teaching of Reading: 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Music Supervision: 


Louisiana State University, University, La. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Supervision of the Language Arts: 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 











TO THE MEMBERS 
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GENERAL SUPERVISION 
INSTITUTION INSTRUCTOR CREDIT 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa............. le a, PIL, kidin sod cscdacwehs aadbesewa 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C.| James Harold Fox............... 3 
(eee en rrr Sree ene 2 
University of California, Los Angeles............ Charles W. Waddell............. 2 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.............. Reavis, Reeves, Works...........|.....-ee0. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio........ a eee Cee 
University of Colorado, Boulder! ............... Edwin J. Brown ....6......0005 3 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.............. 9 af GA Oh MEE accccsicecsoncue 2 
Porcher Wevermty, Teew: WON, Th. Yoo. i.coiiassicleaa.0:0-0-0.4:06.0,00.006460.60600000500600lekeeeedcee 
ne tees ae eee: Geenenee 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md....... Florence E. Bamberger...........]....-..00. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence................ RR Ree ee 2 
Tinseeeaey Gl WOBOUIORS, TOMAR ooo 5 << os:ks ew Ae us oso 0000s o0wesiedebadersesced 3 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa............... William L. Connor.............. 3 
invert Gl MERE SNONNG, HAMID ERE. ooo. ia oan cdind.ncocccvcwpudceoewceedsececeseaaledeeccedes 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis........... Dic Bs MINES sk :d.5. a :0dwicwasacleewisadwaan 
oe ee DESEO CLE reer Oe one: leenannanet 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J........ anes D. Bixby and James L. ‘ 

NA ace Whe ee 
University of South Carolina, Columbia......... William Dura Nixon............. 3 
Stanford University, Stanford University, Calif... a gy Leonard, Almack and . 

NN inch alsles awoken aks 4- 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y............ SS 3 Reyer eee ae 3 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City.............. SS en los 
TiRTOe Kir We RUIN, (RENE, 5..5;5,5 0.0: 50s io slinnn cee ss sea dabusdsesuwsaaiansainelowbaae came 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo........... RN, BIR oo osvecksanwines 3 
West Virginia University, Morgantown.......... Lawrence B. Till... ......0.05006- 2 
University of Wisconsin, Madison?.............. a ee eee rere 
University of Wyoming, Laramie............... Oatart SCHWICHAE. ..6.0.00.0.000000005 2 











1 Second term. 


Supervision of Physical Education: 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Supervision of Arithmetic: 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Other courses offered at one institution each 
are: 


Supervision of Arithmetic, Spelling, and Hand- 
writing: 


University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Supervision of Art: 

University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Supervision of Teaching of English and Arith- 
metic: 

University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Separate courses in Supervision of Art, Eng- 
lish, French, Biology, Home Economics, Jour- 


2 Nine-week course for graduates. 


nalism, Mathematics, Physical Education, So- 
cial Studies, and Speech at the high school level 
are offered at the State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Administration and Supervision of Industrial 
Education: 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


Supervision in the Twelve Grade Schools: 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Supervision of Unit Teaching: 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Summer Confer ences 


Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction. This Department has been asked 
to cooperate with George Peabody College for 
Teachers in the annual curriculum conference 
on the Peabody campus July 27-29. There will 
be general sessions in the mornings and panel 
discussions in the afternoons. The program of 
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one evening session will be given over entirely 
to problems of supervision under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department. Further announce- 
ment of the sessions will be made soon. 


Progressive Education Association. Workshops 
in elementary and secondary education will be 
held at Mills College, California, June 25-Au- 
gust 5, and at University of Chicago, North- 
western University, Columbia University, Syra- 
cuse University, Ohio State University, Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Claremont Col- 
lege, Stanford University, University of Den- 
ver, and Reed College during the regular sum- 
mer session. These Workshops are sponsored 
by the Progressive Education Association in co- 
operation with the named institutions. 


Reading Conferences. Reading conferences 
will be held at the University of Michigan, July 
17-21; University of Chicago, June 21-24; Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, June 19-June 30; Pennsyl- 
vania State College; University of Denver, July 
24-28; University of New Hampshire, July 20; 
and at George Peabody College. 


The World Congress. Educators and the lay 
public will have an opportunity to consider to- 
gether the education of the citizen and ways 
and means of strengthening and developing 
democracy at the conference entitled “World 
Congress” to be held at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, August 15-17, inclusive. 


Curriculum Laboratory. Curriculum laborato. 
ries will be functioning this summer at the Uni. 
versity of New Mexico, George Peabody Col. 
lege, College of William and Mary, University 
of Georgia, University of Florida, University of 
Michigan, Baylor University, University of Chi- 
cago, Louisiana State University, University of 
Nebraska, New Mexico State Teachers College 
Pennsylvania State College, University of Te. 
nessee, University of Texas. 


University of North Carolina. A conference 
on “Public Education in the South” will be held 
at the University of North Carolina, June 21-23, 


Department of Elementary School Principals, 
A conference sponsored by the Department of 
Elementary School Principals in cooperation 
with the college will be held on the campus of 
University of California, Berkeley, July 8-21. 


Stanford University. ‘The Stanford School of 
Education is sponsoring a conference on “Edv- 
cational Frontiers,” July 7-9. 


Parent Conferences. Conferences on child de. 
velopment and parent education will be held 
this summer on the campuses of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and the University of Alabama. 


Rutu Coyner 
Epna SIMMONS 
HeEten K. MackintTosu, Chairman. 
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NEWS FROM 
THE FIELD 


SUPERVISION CONFERENCE IN 
SYRACUSE 


The 12th Annual Reunion of Dr. William 
T. Melchior’s graduate students in supervi- 
sion took place at Syracuse University, April 
13 and 14. Former graduate students return 
annually for an informal conference and fel- 
lowship dinner. This year the guest of 
honor was Dr. James F. Hosic, who gave 
by request his Cleveland address, “The Case 
for Supervision.” Miss Frances Whitney of 
Edinboro Teachers College, Pennsylvania, 
and Miss Florence Hutchins of Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, discussed “Diagnostic and Reme- 
dial Programs” and sat in group conferences 
on “Special Problem Cases.” 

Annually to this reunion supervisors and 
teachers bring their recent research findings 
and “projects in supervision.” “Exchange 
of experiences” is one of the strong drawing 
factors. 


SOME SUPERVISORY AND CURRICU- 
LUM ACTIVITIES IN MARYLAND 


Miss I. Jewell Simpson, Assistant State 
Superintendent in Charge of Elementary 
Instruction in the state of Maryland writes 
as follows concerning the work in her state: 


Supervisors and teachers throughout the 
state are concerned with improving the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. There are 
twenty-three counties in Maryland, each of 
which is a separate school system. The same 
educational philosophy does not prevail in 
all of the counties and naturally there are 
many different ideas concerning what should 
be done and how learning situations, subject- 
matter, and children’s experiences should be 
organized. 

Everywhere in Maryland there is recogni- 
tion of the need for more integration and 
for better integration. Likewise, there is in- 





creasing emphasis upon understandings, in- 
sights, attitudes, and utilization of facts rather 


than facts as ends in themselves. From time 
to time different consultants are called upon— 
Dr. Herbert Bruner of Columbia University, 
Dr. Howard E. Wilson of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Dr. Leon C. Marshall of George Wash- 
ington University, and others, as well as 
members of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Although just now curriculum improve- 
ment in the social studies is being empha- 
sized in most of the counties, certain other 
counties are primarily concerned with curric- 
ulum improvement in the language arts, 
science, or arithmetic. Many things are be- 
ing tried out here and there experimentally, 
as, for example, measures and problems con- 
cerned with reading readiness in the early 
elementary grades; specialized work in reme- 
dial reading with individuals in the later ele- 
mentary grades; more effective ways of en- 
riching vocabulary; ways of making art func- 
tion in everyday activities; a series of care- 
fully prepared science lessons given by means 
of phonograph records; ways of making more 
effective use of radio and of utilizing various 
types of projectors for visual education; dif- 
ferent types of class excursions and ways and 
means of arranging for such excursions; new 
ideas in connection with pupil report cards, 
and in the classification and promotion of 


children. 


CURRICULUM MONOGRAPHS 


J. D. Connor, Director of Elementary Edu- 


cation in San Diego, California, reports that 


twenty-one curriculum monographs were re- 
leased in January for distribution to San 
Diego city elementary school teachers and 
principals. According to the foreword of 
these monographs, they contain “a redefini- 
tion of the function of our elementary schools 
in guiding pupil growth in social under- 
standing and participation.” They contain, 
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in addition to a discussion of the function of 
the elementary school, specific suggestions 
for teachers at each grade level. 

Each monograph deals with an instruc- 
tional unit for a particular grade level. Thus, 
a sixth grade unit on “Markets and Market- 
ing” contains suggestive pupil activities 
whereby children will gain information and 
insight into this important phase of our life. 
These activities are grouped around large 
centers of interest, such as “How is food 
cared for in our homes, or by the persons 
from whom it is bought?” “What aids has 
man developed in order to make exchange 
of goods more efficient?” “What needs of 
mankind have caused some articles to de- 
velop great cargoes for world markets and 
what influences have production methods 
had on their marketing?” 

Quoting further from these monographs: 


Our specific objective . . . has been to ap- 
ply a life-centered rather than a subject-cen- 
tered principle of organization to our planned 
social—cultural orientation work. Building 
units around the life experiences which the 
child can have . . . seems to offer a better 
means of bringing pertinent information 
from any and all fields of human experience 
to bear upon needs, problems, activities which 
are natural centers of interest in our lives to- 
day and which are within the potential ex- 
perience range and comprehension level of 
our children than are the older sequences of 
history, geography, science, etc. 


The publication of these monographs cul- 
minates a five-year study of the elementary 
school program by the staff of the San Diego 
City Schools. Developed gradually, the 
monographs represent detailed planning, 
critical analysis, free discussion, selected ex- 
perimentation, and careful evaluation. 


VIRGINIA STUDY CONFERENCE 


“Under the leadership of Dr. Helen Ruth 
Henderson, state supervisor of elementary 
education, the supervisors of Virginia ele- 
mentary schools met at Mary Washington 
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College, Fredericksburg, on April 6, 7, and 
8 to study problems pertaining to the im. 
provement of instruction. A further desire 
to study and discuss these problems was 
stimulated by the presence of Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick. Three significant topics se. 
lected from the handbook prepared for this 
conference were studied: “The Learnin 
Process,” “The Whole Child,” and “The 
Problem of Curriculum and Method.” 
The entire group was divided into smaller 
groups. The chairmen of these groups met 
with Dr. Kilpatrick to discuss a topic, after 
which each chairman led his group in dis. 
cussing the same topic. The whole group 
then met with Dr. Kilpatrick for further 
discussion. Questions were answered and 
thinking was clarified. The conference wasa 
real and lasting contribution to supervision.” 
Mary O. Puetps, Secretary, 
Troutville, Va. 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCES 


Mr. Marion Jordan, who represents the 
Illinois supervisors on our Board of Direc- 
tors, spoke on the relationship between the 
national Department and the state association 
at the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Illinois State Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Education at Macomb on March 
31. The Northern Illinois Conference on 
Supervision will be held at DeKalb on 
May 5 and 6. 

Mr. Alan S. Wilson is the new director of 
Hillyer Junior College, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. During the current school year a com- 
plete reorganization of the curriculum is in 
process. 

Dr. W. B. Townsend, Director of the 
Reading Clinic at Butler University, Indiana- 
polis, will conduct a number of one-week 
reading conferences during June and July 
at various state teachers colleges. He will 
also direct a Guidance Conference at Butler 
University, June 12-19, designed to help 
teachers with their personal problems. 
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Editor, Manuety E. Irwin 


[The Board of Editors welcomes contributions of research abstracts and reviews 
which will be of interest to our readers. | 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE SUPERVISION 
OF STUDENT TEACHING. Edward S. 
Mooney, Jr. Contributions to Education, No. 
711. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, 1937. 


Dr. Mooney, in his dissertation, made a 
diagnosis of the supervisory activities car- 
ried on with student teachers through group 
and individual conferences, demonstration 
teaching, and supervisory observation. Us- 
able check lists were received from 208 
supervisors and 392 student teachers. The 
check lists included concepts underlying 
certain practices that influenced the effec- 
tiveness of supervisory activities and specific 
activities used by supervisors in their work 
of helping student teachers. 

Among the most important activities of 
the supervisor were: helping student teachers 
to establish desired relationships with pupils; 
guiding student teachers in planning for 
pupil participation and classroom activities; 
showing student teachers how to economize 
their own and pupils’ time and energy in 
classroom management; stressing the im- 
portance of the proper care of the class- 
room; and guiding student teachers in the 
collection of materials of instruction. 

Among the supervisory activities con- 
sidered very difficult by most supervisors 
were: instructing student teachers in apply- 
ing corrective treatment to problem cases; 
assisting student teachers to develop inde- 


pendent study habits in pupils; directing 
student teachers in assigning work to meet 
pupils’ individual needs and abilities; and 
helping student teachers set up aims and 
purposes cooperatively with the pupil group. 
These are only a few of the findings of 
the study. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL WORKS IN 
HIS SCHOOL LIBRARY. By B. L. John- 
son. North Central Association Quarterly, 
12:424-9, April, 1938. 

Early in 1938, 212 high school principals 
reported to the North Central Association 
committee the time they had spent in the 
library. Their reports included activities 
in which they engaged while visiting the 
library, and the strengths and weaknesses 
of the librarians. The median number of 
hours that they spent observing was 3.79. 
The range, however, was from one hour 
to thirty hours. The principals stated that 
during their visitation they walked among 
the pupils, worked at the library circulation 
desk, went with the librarian who helped 
pupils, and observed work in the library. 
They reported that their experiences were 
worth while and that every principal should 
spend on an average of three hours a month 
in the school library. One hundred and 
twenty-one stated that the strength of the 
teachers consisted of making clear and defi- 
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nite assignments. Fifty-four reported that the 
good teacher developed the assignment and 
stimulated pupil interest in reading and 
reference work, and in making effective 
use of library materials. The weaknesses 
which they observed consisted of poor as- 
signments and ineffective use of library 
materials. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH 
STUDIES IN EDUCATION, 1936-1937. 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1938, No. 5. 
This bulletin contains a list of 3,530 studies 

reported by 122 institutions. In the list are 

541 doctors’ dissertations, 2,736 masters’ 

theses, and 253 studies reported as faculty 

research. The majority of the studies listed 
are annotated. 

The bibliography covers such general 
topics as current education conditions in the 
United States and in foreign countries, fed- 
eral aid to education, training for the use 
of leisure time, the building and subjects of 
the curriculum, orientation courses, the effect 
of current economic and social conditions 
on education, rehabilitation of the disabled, 
the training and status of teachers, the edu- 
cation of racial and exceptional groups, the 
various types of libraries and their use. 
In addition to the bibliography, the bul- 
letin contains an index of institutions, an 
authors’ index, and a subject index. 

The bulletin does not show the methods 
used in making the studies nor the detailed 
findings. However, it should be very help- 
ful to supervisors in becoming acquainted 
with the types of studies which are being 
made in the country. 


CITATIONS FOR OUTSTANDING CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


The American Educational Research As- 
sociation, at its meeting in Cleveland in 
February, 1939, cited three outstanding 
pieces of educational research. Since the 
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judges for these awards are competent people 
in the field of research the studies are well 
worth the careful perusal of those interested 
in instructional problems. The Committee 
on Awards was composed of Carter Alex. 
ander, Bess Goodykoontz, and Walter §, 
Monroe (Chairman).. The awards, with 


comments by the committee, follow: 


1. Wrightstone, J. Wayne, Appraisal of 
Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools, 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1935. 117 p. Appraisal of 
Experimental High School Practices, 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. 194 p. 


These studies are significant as a pioneer. 
ing effort to evaluate results of teaching that 
are not adequately measured by conventional 
tests and examinations. The findings are 
convincing and the measurement technics 
developed should lead to a more satisfac. 
tory evaluation of curricula and instruc. 
tional procedures. 


2. Edwards, Newton, The Courts and the 
Public Schools. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933. 591 p. 

A scholarly compilation and interpreta- 
tion of court decisions bearing upon various 
aspects of the public schools. The author 
is the first to present such a comprehensive 
review of court decisions. The usefulness 
of the volume is enhanced by a wise organ- 
ization, a detailed table of contents, and an 
index. 


3. Hardy, Martha C., and Hoefer, Carolyn 
H., Healthy Growth. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1936. 360 p. 

Care in planning, thoroughness of pro- 
cedure, and application of the “longitudi- 
nal” method of research have made this 
an outstanding study. After two years of 
preliminary study of the local situation, a 
five-year controlled experiment was organ- 
ized for the purpose of ascertaining the 
effects of certain health instruction pro- 
cedures. Elaborate data were collected. The 
findings support the conclusion that the 
program of health education as planned by 
the authors was highly successful. 
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PROBLEMS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPER- 
VISION. By Alonzo F. Myers and Louise 
M. Kifer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1939. 211 p. $2.00. 


In this book the authors present forty 
problems in supervision selected so as to be 
“representative of present-day field condi- 
tions” in both urban and rural communities 
for a wide variety of schools. These prob- 
lems are grouped under seventeen major 
headings, such as teachers’ meetings and 
conferences, organization for supervision, 
teacher rating, guidance, and specific sub- 
ject problems. There is no evident logic on 
the basis of which these topics have been 
arranged sequentially. However, the ma- 
terials are so arranged that they can be used 
in any order that may be desired by an in- 
structor. To facilitate integration of the 
materials the problems are often cross-refer- 
enced to others that are closely related. 

Following each problem there is a state- 
ment of pertinent facts about the specific 
situation out of which the problem might 
arise. Many of these descriptions were sub- 
mitted by members of classes in supervision 
taught by the authors. This statement is 
followed by a series of questions the con- 
sideration of which is intended to bring out 
the principal implications of the problem. 
These questions are as a whole well stated 
and pointed. It appeared to the reviewer 
that in many cases these questions were even 
more vital than the major question under 
which they were grouped. To assist the 
reader in his study, there is presented for 







each problem a well-selected group of refer- 
ences. 

The authors emphasize problems that deal 
with the relations of the supervisor and 
teacher as well as community relations. 
There are no problems that deal specifically 
with such topics as the evaluation of the 
educational product, the means of studying 
and evaluating the curriculum, the proce- 
dures to use to study and evaluate instruc- 
tional materials, the techniques for studying 
and evaluating teaching procedures, or the 
methods of research and experimentation. 
Some of the problems included in the list 
are rather insignificant, for example, No. 20 
—the problem of a weak teacher who has 
been permitted to attain tenure; or No. 18— 
a superior teacher who appears to lack pro- 
fessional ambition. However, on the whole 
the problems are well selected and typical. 

Leo J. BRUECKNER, 
University of Minnesota. 


UTILIZATION OF COMMUNITY RE- 
SOURCES IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Ruth West, Editor. National Council for So- 
cial Studies, Ninth Yearbook. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1938. 229 p. $2.00. 


The extension of education to the masses 
is one of the present-day developments that 
has led to a rather thorough reexamination 
and reinterpretation of the principle of de- 
mocracy. Of the elements included in this 
concept, three are perhaps of surpassing im- 
portance: first, respect for the individual— 
belief that the common man has something 
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of value to contribute to the common good, 
that his interests and abilities do count; sec- 
ond, the willingness to share common inter- 
ests and concerns—this implies not only uni- 
versal suffrage in political matters but also 
determination of courses of action in all 
situations by the agreement of those affected; 
third, the conviction that decisions should be 
preceded by, and founded upon, considera- 
tion of the facts involved and their conse- 
quences, not on authority—in other words, 
that reason should be the guiding principle 
in all areas of living. 

Acceptance of the democratic ideal in edu- 
cation has stimulated many quests for means 
of realizing it. One of the most fruitful ap- 
proaches is that of “utilization of community 
resources,” the theme of this yearbook. If 
education for democracy is to be founded 
upon respect for individuality, the interests 
and needs of the pupils must be considered. 
These are more likely to be found in the 
realities of the “here and now” than in the 
formal, and often merely historical, problems 
and discussions of the usual textbook. If we 
are to develop the ability and disposition to 
‘ determine policies by the method of shared 
decisions, our work must be based upon vital 
problems of common concern. And if we 
are to develop the ability to use intelligence 
rather than tradition, prejudice, and propa- 
ganda in the study of the problems facing 
society, we must give our students the oppor- 
tunity to develop that attitude in real life 
activities on their own levels of interest and 
understanding. The primary source of these 
problems, these common interests and con- 
cerns, is the community. 

Of special interest in the yearbook is the 
great variety of activities developed by the 
contributors. Pop-corn sales for money rais- 
ing purposes are fairly common in our 
schools; but when they are made the focal 
point for the great variety of understandings 
and learnings developed by one teacher, they 
attain out-of-the ordinary educational value. 
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Similarly, many other activities may be de. 
veloped in the school which duplicate situa. 
tions in the community. The telephone, elec. 
tric light, heating system, may all become 
starting points for studies of significant as. 
pects of our culture. These are real features 
of the student’s environment which give 
greater point to his work, but their value as 
material depends in a great degree upon the 
spirit with which they are approached and 
the methods by which their study is con- 
ducted. 

A technique that is frequently used in 
community studies is the survey. It may be 
employed to develop understanding of some 
phase of living or to procure the facts needed 
for a larger study. Many skills must be de- 
veloped in order to make it effective. Deter- 
mination of objectives, organization of mate- 
rial, location of sources, interviewing of au- 
thorities, presentation of reports, are only a 
few of the activities described in these papers 
whose worth it would be hard to question. 
Certainly, an education based upon such ac- 
tivities would help to counteract the bookish- 
ness which has weakened so much of our 
past schooling. There has been some justifi- 
cation for the suspicion which many have 
had of the man whose reliance upon the au- 
thority of his books has deafened him to the 
living voice of his fellow-men. 

One of the most valuable phases of com- 
munity-centered education is the develop- 
ment of socially useful projects in such fields 
as safety, health, tolerance, naturalization 
problems, home relationships, and occupa- 
tions. The descriptions given by various con- 
tributors of such activities can only hint at 
the immense values flowing from them. The 
discussions of the criteria for the selection of 
projects, sources of data, forms of presenta- 
tion, and lasting results are very suggestive. 
The possibilities in considering problems 
within the ability and interest range of the 
students which would contribute to their 
growth and to community betterment are 
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almost unlimited. Metropolitan communi- 
ties, small towns, rural areas have been the 
gene of many such activities and in none of 
the cases cited has there been a hint of that 
great bugbear, exploitation of childhood. 

One difficulty faced in such projects is that 
they frequently lead to conflict with special 
interests and with fundamental religious, 
economic, and political beliefs. The debates 
that have raged on the matter of the school 
taking a stand on controversial issues, on 
leading versus following public opinion, on 
the propriety of attempting a program of 
social reconstruction, indicate the vitality of 
this issue. If recently made studies showing 
the preponderant conservatism of the Amer- 
ican teachers are to be used as a guide, there 
is probably little danger of incidents occur- 
ring here similar to the one in Austria, cited 
in this volume, where social consciousness 
and purpose were manifested by the making 
and placing of bombs, intended to hasten a 
political change which the students had been 
taught to believe essential. 

The yearbook should be of great value to 
the educator who wishes to understand the 
influence of the community concept on 
school practice. It is full of excellent sugges- 
tions concerning materials and procedures. 
Not the least of its merits is the number of 








excellent bibliographies on various aspects of 
the subject. As is to be expected, there is con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to the ex- 
tent to which the curriculum can be devoted 
to community studies, the best type of ac- 
tivities to be employed, the methods for 
carrying on these activities, and even basic 
philosophy. The fundamental line of cleav- 
age seems to be between those who see com- 
munity education simply as a device for 
‘Vitalizing the curriculum,” making a few 
concessions to the interests of the pupils, and 
those to whom it is an attempt to make of 
the school a field for democratic living. 

The authors are attempting to meet the 
challenge phrased by L. Thomas Hopkins of 
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Columbia University before the recent meet- 
ing of the American Association of School 
Administrators: “The only hope of democ- 
racy in this country is to get more of it in 
the schools than exists at present. Children 
must live it. If they don’t we’re sunk. Let’s 
have less academic talk and really do some- 
thing.” Through community education, these 
teachers are doing something. The only dan- 
ger is that the movement may become just 
another fad in the hands of the superficial, 
who will sell it to the public as “education 
for democracy,” when their formal, unimagi- 
native, unsympathetic procedures make real- 
ization of democracy impossible. The saving 
grace in the situation seems to be that ven- 
tures in community education frequently 
have resulted, not only in the growth of 
pupils, but in that of the teachers themselves. 


WALTER WILLIHNGANZ, 
4848 N. Rockwell St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Our Life Today. By Francis L. Bacon and 
Edward A. Krug. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1939. 657 pages. Illus. $1.76. 

The Influence of Nursery School Experience on 
Children’s Social Adjustments. By Arthur 
T. Jersild and Mary D. Fite. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
112 p. $1.60. 

Psychology and Teaching of Secondary-School 
Subjects. By Homer B. Reed. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 684 p. $3.25. 

Stories. By Willis Thomson and Jane Souba. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1939. 263 
p. $.96. A Helping Book for Teachers to 
accompany Stories. By Willis Thomson and 
Jane Souba. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1939. 75 p. $.80. 

The Organization and Teaching of Social and 
Economic Studies in Correctional Institu- 
tions. By Glenn M. Kendall. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939. 
159 p. $1.85. 

Twelve Ways to Build a Vocabulary. By 
Archibald Hart. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1939. 128 p. $1.00. 
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The Integrated School Art Program. By Leon 
Loyal Winslow. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1939. 391 p. Illus. $3.50. 

Education within Prison Walls. By Walter M. 
Wallack, Glenn M. Kendall, and Howard L. 
Briggs. New York: Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1939. 187 p. $2.25. 

The Theory and Practice of Personal Counsel- 
ing. By Hugh M. Bell. Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press, 1939. 167 
p. $1.25. 

The Seventh Yearbook of School Law, 1939. 
Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, 1939. 199 p. $.50. 

Transfer of Training in Chemistry. By Evelyn 
L. Mudge. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1939. 76 p. $1.25. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, Contributions to Education, 1938: No. 
745, A Study of the Possibilities of Graphs 
as a Means of Instruction in the First Four 
Grades of the Elementary School, by Ruth G. 
Strickland; 172 p. $1.85. No. 760, The 
Inter-trait Rating Technique, by Maryellen 
Maher Lombardi; 99 p. $1.60. No. 763, 
The Contribution of Generalization to the 
Learning of the Addition Facts, by C. L. 
Theile; 84 p. $1.60. No. 765, Social Adjust- 
ment in Methodism, by John Paul Williams; 
131 p. $1.60. No. 766, Mentally Superior 
and Inferior Children in the Junior and 
Senior High School, by Glenn Myers Blair; 
87 p. $1.60. 

The Saber-Tooth Curriculum. By J. Abner 
Peddiwell. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1939. 139 p. $1.00. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Teacher Placement. By Lester K. Ade. Har- 
risburg: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bulletin 152, 1939. 31 p. 

The Teaching of the Principles and Facts of 
International Cooperation. Bulletin of League 
of Nations Teaching, No. 5, 1938. Geneva: 
Secretariat of the League of Nations. 235 
p- $.65. 

Art Education Today—1939. By Members of 
the Fine Arts Staff of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. New York: Teachers 
— Columbia University, 1939. 94 p. 

1.25. 

Trends in Tuition Fees. By Trevor Arnett. 

Occasional Papers No. 11, 1939. New York: 
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General Education Board, 49 W. 4oth 
113 p. 

Teachers Manual and Classroom Guide of T 
American School of the Air. By The 
lumbia Broadcasting System, 1939. 80 p, 

The New Day for the Indians—A Survey 
the Working of the Indian Reorganizatiog 
Act of 1934. Academy Press, 112 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, December, 1938, 4g 
p-. $.10. 

Wrightstone Scale of Civic Beliefs. By J 
Wayne Wrightstone. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1938. Test: Form A and Fo 
B (Grades 9-12), Manual of Directions, and 
Class Record. 

Biennial Report, Oregon State Board of High 
Education, 1937-1938. Eugene: State Board 
of Higher Education, Bulletin No. 76, Octo 
ber, 1938. 286 p. 

New Contributions of Science to the Excep 
tional Child. Langhorne, Pa.: The Wood 
Schools, October 26, 1937. 62 p. 

Reporting to Parents, Bulletin VI (December, 
1938). By a committee of the New York 
State Association of Elementary Principals, 
Arthur E. Layman, chairman. 36 p. $450) 
Address orders to Rollin W. Thompson, 
Principal, Proctor High School, Utica, N. Y. 

High School and College English Grammar 


Manual. By E. B. Setzler. Issued by James 
H. Hope, State Superintendent of Education, 
Columbia, S. C., 1938. 82 p. 

Summer Workshops in Secondary Education: 
By W. Carson Ryan and Ralph W. Tyler. 
New York: Progressive Education Associa- 


tion, 1939. 46 p. Illus. Distributed to 
Leaders in Teacher Education. 

Congress at Work. Pittsburgh: Scholastic Book- 
shop, 402 Chamber of Commerce Building, 
1939. 31 p. $.15. Illus. 

Safety and Safety Education: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Prepared by the Safety Educa. 
tion Projects of the Research Division, Na 
tional Education Association. Washington, 
D. C.: the Association, 1939. 64 p. $.25. 

Deliberative Committee Reports, 1938. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. Washington, D. C.: National Educa. 
tion Association, 1939. 64 p. $.50. 

Coordinating Councils in California. Kenneth 
S. Beam, Executive Secretary, Coordinating 
Councils, Inc. Sacramento: California State 
Department of Education, Bulletin No. 1, 
September 1, 1938. 54 p. 














